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A Lone Voice for Freedom 


The Dissenting Opinion of Mr. Justice 


Douglas 
WILLIAM O. DouGLas 


In the Supreme Court Case of Adler v. Board of Education 


- HAVE not been able to accept 
the recent doctrine that a citizen can 
be forced to sacrifice his civil rights. 
I cannot for example find in our 
constitutional scheme the power of a 
state to place its employes in the 
category of second-class citizens by 
denying them freedom of thought 
and expression. 

The Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of thought and expression to 
everyone in our society. All are en- 
titled to it; and none needs it more 
than the teacher. 

The public school is in most re- 
spects the cradle of our democracy. 
The increasing role of the public 
school is seized upon by proponents 
of the type of legislation represent- 


ed by New York's Feinberg Law as 
proof of the importance and need 
for keeping the school free of 
“subversive influences.” 

But that is to misconceive the ef- 
fect of this type of legislation; in- 
deed the impact of this kind of cen- 
sorship on the public-school system 
illustrates the high purpose of the 
First Amendment in freeing speech 
and thought from _ censorship. 
United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 
330 U.S. 75; Garner v. Board of 
Public Works of Los Angeles, 341 
US. 7-6. 8—dissent. Adler v. 
Board of Education. 

The present law proceeds on a 
principle repugnant to our society— 
guilt by association. A teacher is 





Epiror’s Note: The Supreme Court 
upheld by a 6-3 decision, announced on 
March 3, the constitutionality of New 
York state’s Feinberg Law which pro- 
hibits employment in the public-school 
system of the state of any person who 
advocates overthrow of the federal or 
state government by force or violence 
or who is a member of any organization 
that holds such a doctrine. Membership 
in such an organization is prima-facie 
grounds for dismissal. 

The New York Board of Regents is 
charged with the responsibility of es- 


tablishing a list of subversive organiza- 
tions and any teacher suspected of be- 
longing to such an organization has a 
right to a hearing and a court review 
before dismissal. 

Many observers feel that grave dan- 
gers to the civil rights of teachers are 
a certain outcome of this decision as 
other states follow the lead of New 
York in setting up similar legislation. 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Douglas printed here was concurred in 
by Mr. Justice Black. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter dissented on other grounds. 
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disqualified because of her member- 
ship in an organization found to be 
“subversive.” The finding as to 
the “subversive” character of the or- 
ganization is made in a proceeding 
to which the teacher is not a party 
and in which it ‘is not clear that 
she may even be heard. 


AN IRREBUTTABLE CHARGE 


To be sure she may have a hear- 
ing when charges of disloyalty are 
leveled against her. But in that hear- 
ing the finding as to the ‘‘subver- 
sive’ character of the organization 
apparently may not be reopened in 
order to allow her to show the truth 
of the matter. The irrebuttable 


charge that the organization is “‘sub- 
versive” therefore hangs as an omi- 
mous cloud over her own hearing. 

The mere fact of membership in 
the organization raises a prima-facie 


case of her own guilt. She may, it is 
said, show her innocence. But inno- 
cence in this case turns on knowl- 
edge; and when the witch hunt is 
on, one who must rely on ignorance 
leans on a feeble reed. 

The very threat of such a proce- 
dure is certain to raise havoc with 
academic freedom. Youthful indis- 
cretions, mistaken causes, misguided 
enthusiasms—all long forgotten— 
become the ghosts of a harrowing 
present. 

Any organization committed to a 
liberal cause, any group organized 
to revolt against an hysterical trend, 
any committee launched to sponsor 
an unpopular program becomes sus- 
pect. These are the organizations 
into which Communists infiltrate. 


Their presence infects the whole, 
even though the project was not 
conceived in sin. A teacher caught 
in that mesh is almost certain to 
stand condemned. Fearing condem- 
nations, she will tend to shrink 
from any association that stirs con- 
troversy. In that manner freedom of 
expression will be stifled. 

But that is only part of it. Once 
a teacher’s connection with a listed 
organization is shown, her views be- 
come subject to scrutiny to deter- 
mine whether her membership in 
the organization is innocent or, if 
she was formerly a member, 
whether she has bona fide aban- 
doned her membership. 

The law inevitably turns the 
school system into a spying project. 
Regular loyalty reports on the teach- 
ers must be made out. The princi- 
pals become detectives; the students, 
the parents, the community become 
informers. Ears are cocked for tell- 
tale signs of disloyalty. 


PRE JUDICES 


The prejudices of the community 
come into play in searching out the 
disloyal. This is not the usual type 
of supervision which checks a teach- 
ers competency; it is a system 
which searches for hidden meanings 
in a teacher's utterances. 

What was the significance of the 
reference of the art teacher to so- 
cialism? Why was the history teach- 
er so openly hostile to Franco 
Spain? Who heard overtones of 
revolution in the English teacher's 
discussion of The Grapes of Wrath? 
What was behind the praise of 
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Soviet progress in metallurgy in 
the chemistry class? Was it not 
“subversive” for the teacher to cast 
doubt on the wisdom of the venture 
in Korea? 

What happens under this law 
is typical of what happens in a po- 
lice state. Teachers are under con- 
stant surveillance; their pasts are 
combed for signs of disloyalty ; their 
utterances are watched for clues to 
dangerous thoughts. A pall is cast 
over the classrooms. 


DEADENING DOGMA 


There can be no real academic 
freedom in that environment. 
Where suspicion fills the air and 
holds scholars in line for fear of 
their jobs, there can be no exercise 
of the free intellect. 

Supineness and dogmatism take 
the place of inquiry. A “party line” 


-—as dangerous as the “‘party line’ 
of the Communists—lays hold. It is 
the “‘party line” of the orthodox 
view, of the conventional thought, 
of the accepted approach. 

A problem can no longer be pur- 
sued with impunity to its edges. 


Fear stalks the classroom. The 
teacher is no longer a stimulant to 
adventurous thinking; she becomes 
instead a pipeline for safe and 
sound information. 

A deadening dogma takes the 
place of free inquiry. Instruction 
tends to become sterile. Pursuit of 
knowledge is discouraged; discus- 
sion often leaves off where it should 
begin. 

This, I think, is what happens 


when a censor looks over a teacher’s 
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shoulder. This system of spying and 
surveillance with its accompanying 
reports and trials cannot go hand 
in hand with academic freedom. It 
produces standardized thought, not 
the pursuit of truth. Yet it was the 
pursuit of truth whith the First 
Amendment was designed to pro- 
tect. 


BOLD THINKING 


A system which directly or in- 
evitably has that effect is alien to 
our system and should be struck 
down. Its survival is a real threat to 
our way of life. We need be bold 
and adventuresome in our thinking 
to survive. A school system produc- 
ing students trained as robots threat- 
ens to rob a generation of the ver- 
satility that has been perhaps our 
greatest distinction. 

The framers knew the danger of 
dogmatism; they also knew the 
strength that comes when the mind 
is free; when ideas may be pursued 
wherever they lead. We forget these 
teachings of the First Amendment 
when we sustain this law. 

Of course the school systems of 
the country need not become cells 
for Communist activities; and the 
classrooms need not become forums 
for propagandizing the Marxist 
creed. But the guilt of the teacher 
should turn on overt acts. So long 
as she is a law-abiding citizen, so 
long as her performance within the 
public-school system meets profes- 
sional standards, her private life, 
her political philosophy, her social 
creed should not be the cause of re- 
ptisals against her. * 











Needed—A Paragon of Virtues 


The Challenge to the Superintendent 


In The American School Superintendency 


wi, OLUMES may be written 
about the superintendent and his 
job, and much can be done to im- 
prove his qualifications and status, 
but in the last analysis it is the 
superintendent’s personality, judg- 
ment, and spirit which determine 
the difference between success and 
failure in the position. Everything 
which contributes to building these 
up will help him in his work and 
through him the schools and the 
community. Everything which serves 
to break them down will weaken his 
effectiveness. 

Who is this superintendent? A 
Statistical composite of the 3146 city 
and rural superintendents replying 
to the yearbook questionnaire pic- 
tures him as a married man 48 
years of age, with 5.7 years of col- 
lege preparation and 25.4 years of 
experience in school work, of which 
10.4 were as superintendent. Only 
6.8 percent of the superintendents 
were women. The superintendent 
owns his home, participates in a 
public retirement system, and serves 
under the terms of a written con- 
tract. He may receive an annual 
Salary of less than $3000 or more 
than $30,000—but the median is 
$5679. Since 1930 this median has 
increased $2042, or approximately 
56 percent. 

The size of his staff and the num- 
ber of his assistants depend, of 
course, on the size of the school sys- 





Reported from The American School 

Superintendency, the 30th Yearbook 

of the American Association of 

School Administrators, Washington, 

D.C. (1952 Edition), Chapter 
XVII, 435-44. 





tem where he works. The average is 
three office employees and about 
two professional assistants. He gets 
along well with his board of educa- 
tion and respects the members as 
leaders in whom the community has 
both pride and confidence. He 
works hard and long, reporting an 
average of 57.8 hours a week at his 
duties. Of these working hours, he 
spends 49.5 hours per week on ofh- 
cially scheduled and office-related 
work, 4.7 hours per week at meet- 
ings, dinners, and other events 
where he is expected to be present, 
and 3.7 hours per week on out-of- 
town educational meetings and trips 
related to his professional duties, 
many of them including Sundays. 
He takes a vacation of about 12 
days during the year. 

In the last analysis, however, this 
nonexistent “average superinten- 
dent” is an individual. Individuals, 
being human, may react in many 
different ways to the storms of pub- 
lic pressure and controversy which 
often surround the position of su- 
perintendent. But it is the superin- 
tendent of great heart and cou- 
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rageous spirit, possessed of sound 
judgment and deep understanding, 
who will carry the profession and 
the schools forward. His dedication 
to his task and his sense of obliga- 
tion to his community and nation 
will keep him at his post through 
many vicissitudes. His spirit and 
his devotion to education will be 
magnified many times through the 
teachers, principals, pupils, and citi- 
zens of his community. His world 
will be immeasurably enriched by 
his service and leadership. 

To strengthen these men and 
women of great heart, these people 
who have the necessary personal 
qualifications for educational lead- 
ership and administration, many 
measures can be taken. 

First and foremost comes the de- 
velopment of public awareness of 
the problems of the superintendent, 
a better understanding of the world 
in which they work and the place of 
education in that world. The schools 
and the superintendency cannot but 
reflect the problems of today’s 
world. There is great need for lead- 
ership, and the people are turning 
with increasing interest and hope to 
the public schools to develop this 
leadership. 

On the shoulders of the superin- 
tendent of schools falls the burden 
of leading the school system safely 
and wisely through this period of 
stress and strain. With a school- 
board selected by the people and 
trusted by them to set the policies 
and choose the superintendent, with 
teachers in the classroom cooperat- 
ing to put into practice the highest 


ideals of American public education, 
the superintendent is the keystone to 
the arch, the middle link in the 
chain. Without his strength and 
without his purpose the whole sys- 
tem breaks down. 

It is vital, therefore, that every 
effort be expended to make the su- 
perintendent’s position more secure, 
his preparation and training more 
effective, and to attract and hold in 
the superintendency men and 
women with the highest personal 
qualifications. Many measures will 
help to do this. They can be group- 
ed under four headings: (4) mea- 
sures to improve the individuals 
who will serve or who are serving as 
superintendents; (4) measures to 
improve their conditions of work; 
(c) measures to strengthen the en- 
tire school system; and (d) mea- 
sures to intensify, clarify, and unify 
the interest of the community in its 
schools. Through these steps, co- 
operation and understanding be- 
tween the community, which is the 
ultimate authority, and the superin- 
tendent, who is its agent as well as 
leader, may be deepened. 


RECRUITMENT 


There should be an aggressive re- 
cruitment program in high schools 
and colleges, and within all school 
systems so that the profession of 
educational administration makes as 
vivid and forceful an appeal as 
those of medicine, law, engineering, 
and others. The new and widened 
opportunities for leadership and 
service should be spotlighted. The 
colleges must seek out students with 
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personal qualifications for service 
and leadership in this field and en- 
list them for life. These persons 
should be trained for the superin- 
tendency in the same spirit and with 
the same tenacity with which relig- 
ious leaders are produced. 

When all suitable measures to- 
ward attainment of these ends are 
stepped up, intensified, and refined 
—tecruitment, preservice and in- 
service preparation—we shall have 
many more administrators who are 
able to cope successfully with their 
complex responsibilities. 


EXPECTING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Far too often the impossible is 
expected of the superintendent and 
such difficult conditions of work are 
imposed that no human being could 
function successfully under them. 
It is here that the concept of the 
superintendency as a constellation 
of tasks and as a team rather than 
an individual is of great value. 
Recognition of the multiplicity of 
tasks involved and the imperative 
necessity for a suitable organiza- 
tion of persons to handle them effi- 
ciently is the first step to provide 
conditions for success. 

In addition, every superintendent 
should have a definite contract and 
should have his duties, authority, 
and responsibility clearly defined. 
Individual members of boards of 
education should refrain from di- 
recting choice of personnel, award- 
ing of contracts, or influencing pur- 
chasing; they should center atten- 
tion primarily on matters of policy. 
They should bend every effort to 


get a good superintendent and a 
corps of able professional assistants. 
Ample clerical assistance should be 
provided, and the entire staff should 
function as a team. 

Salary should be commensurate 
with the dignity and importance of 
the position, and should compensate 
for the uncertainties and difficulties 
involved. The superintendent's con- 
tribution to the educational progress 
of the community must be recog- 
nized not only in terms of salary, 
but in the matters of pension, hours 
of work, vacations, travel allow- 
ances, and so on, or we shall fail 
to attract and hold the men and 
women whom we need so badly in 
this place of high trust. 

Not only should the important 
role of the superintendent be recog- 
nized, but the public-school system 
itself must at the same time be 
strengthened. Public education and 
the superintendency can move for- 
ward only as a unit. The fiscal in- 
flexibilities which in some localities 
prevent the schools from receiving 
adequate support; the administrative 
limitations and the lack of defini- 
tion of responsibilities, qualifica- 
tions, and tenure which require 
legislative action—all should be 
remedied. The financial base of 
support for the public schools 
should be spread equitably over all 
the resources of the community, not 
just among the property-owners or 
any other one group. School-district 
boundaries should be wide enough 
to maintain a well balanced school 
program without too great a tax 
burden on the local residents. 
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County, state, and national leader- 
ship, service, and financial assis- 
tance should be extended. 


COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING 


Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, there must be a deep- 
ened understanding and an aroused 
awareness on the part of all the citi- 
zens of every community of the 
critical need for leadership and 
unity in educational policy. Heroic 
efforts to bring warring factions to- 
gether and to resolve questions of 
educational philosophy and empha- 
sis must be made if as a nation we 
are to endure. These efforts must be 
made by the community—by the 
groups themselves—in a spirit of 
mutual respect and acceptance. 
Name-calling, witch-hunting, and 
wild-goose chases of all kinds 
should give way to a determination 
to unite behind an educational pro- 
gram which will bring out the best 
in every child who enters the school 
door, and lift our nation to ever 
higher levels of achievement. 

The community itself must pro- 
vide its own channels of coopera- 
tion. Whether it be through com- 
munity councils, advisory commit- 
tees, conference groups, workshops, 
or other means, all the varied ele- 
ments of the community must get 
together, try to understand one an- 
other, and find common ground for 
the development of an educational 
program. Even if the common 
ground be but to learn respect for 
individual differences, tolerance of 
varying viewpoints, and the neces- 


sity for providing rich educational 
experience in the schools, this in 
itself is progress. 

Even when all these steps are 
taken we still must return to the 
fact that the superintendent of 
schools is a person. On the person- 
ality of the superintendent, the 
warmth of his smile, the sincerity 
of his handclasp, and the depth of 
his understanding and wisdom, will ' 
depend in many instances the reso- 
lution of a difficult situation, the un- 
raveling of a complicated tangle, 
On his fairness, wisdom, and judg- 
ment will depend whether the 
school system, and through it the 
community, will go forward of 
backward. 

Whether or not this spirit is to 
be one of courage and foresight, of 
forthright determination to meet 
all issues squarely and honestly, 
with deep spiritual insight and com- 
passion, and intense devotion to the 
general welfare, is the challenge 
of the superintendency to all who 
enrol in it. It offers an opportunity 
for personal service to God, to 
country, and to one’s fellow-man 
which is exceeded in few, if any, 
professions. The superintendent is 
an orchestra leader, drawing from 
the community harmony or discord. 
He is the plant manager, leading an 
organization into success or failure. 
He is a laborer, serving public and 
staff with skill and devotion. The 
superintendent is a person with an 
unlimited opportunity for service 
and a truly great responsibility for 
leadership. * 














Can We Resolve Conflicting Values? 


Significant Curriculum Issues 
Ho.uis L. CASWELL 


In Educational Leadership 


HE curriculum worker in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges encounters 
many complex and difficult issues. 
This situation results from the 
operation of factors which it is im- 
portant to recognize and understand. 

Highly significant is the fact that 
conflicts in philosophical, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological theories, when 
applied to education, take on prac- 
tical significance in relation to the 
Curriculum. Ideas about the pur- 
Poses of education, the nature of 
fearning and of the learner, and the 
fole of the school in the community 
must be interpreted into courses of 
attion by those who develop the cur- 
ficulum. Where differences in these 
basic theories exist, curriculum is- 
sues arise; and the sharper the dif- 
ferences, the more critical the 
issues become. Ours being a time 
when many such differences exist, 
the curriculum worker is beset by 
problems. 

Another contributory factor is 
the ever-increasing burden of re- 
sponsibility placed on the schools. 
Year after year needs of the young, 
once met largely by the home and 
other community agencies, have 
pressed more heavily on the schools. 
Excessive accident rates on the 
highway call for driver training by 
the school, rising divorce rates call 
for education in sex and family re- 
lations, a rising tide of emotional 





ers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. Reported from 

Educational Leadership, 1X (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 207-14. 





instability calls for personal gui- 
dance and counseling—these are 
but samples of the social needs that - 
press for attention by the school. 
While these are important and the 
schools must consider them, they 
present difficult issues to the cur- 
riculum worker who is already deal- 
ing with a greatly overcrowded pro- 
gram. 

Some of the issues that seem to 
the writer to hold special signifi- 
cance in curriculum development are 
suggested briefly here. 

How shall the values that guide 
development of the curriculum be 
determined? Here the setting itself 
is provided by a world dominated 
by a struggle over competing value 
systems, while within our own cul- 
ture there are substantial conflicts 
over values. It is obvious that edu- 
cation must be concerned with 
values. Growth of pupils must be 
in some direction, for, unless there 
are goals in mind, one type of learn- 
ing is quite as desirable as another. 
Broadly, it can be said that the 
dominant ideals of the society in 
which the school functions deter- 
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mine the values that serve as a 
directive force in education. 


CONFLICTING VALUES 
That our culture is in a period of 


rapid change is well known to all. 


students of society. This process of 
change affects social values most 
drastically—both in interpretation 
and application. Substantial areas 
of conflict develop. This presents 
a major problem for the curriculum 
worker, for he must make choices. 
He may elect to avoid the conflict 
areas, in which case he is accept- 
ing the concept that the school 
should take no part in the critically 
important process of value clarifica- 
tion and reformulation. Or he may 
take the position that the school 
should make a value interpretation, 
which means taking sides, and re- 
sults in opposition by certain groups 
in the community to the type of 
curriculum developed. 

Whether considered in terms of 
the great world conflict in which we 
are now engaged, or in terms of the 
dominant characteristics of our own 
culture, or in terms of developing 
an intelligent, reasoned basis of 
action for the individual teacher, the 
determination of values to guide the 
curriculum is of major importance. 
A recent book, Education and 
Morals, by John L. Childs, defines 
many of the issues involved and 
presents one approach to their reso- 
lution. Study of this source will 
open up the problem for the cur- 
riculum worker in excellent fashion. 

How shall the curriculum be re- 
lated to the problems and condi- 
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tions of American life? This prob- 
lem area takes its setting in the 
period following the great economic 
crash of 1929, when deep concern 
was expressed both by laymen and 
educators that the school curriculum 
be related much more directly than 
it had been to the problems our so- 
ciety faced. It was emphasized that 
education should make a direct con- 
tribution to the solution of persis- 
tent social problems such as unem- 
ployment, use of leisure time, con- 
servation, housing, and health. 
During the recent war it was ob- 
vious that the nation expected the 
school to gear its program to exist- 
ing conditions so that direct contri- 
butions were made to the war effort. 


NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


This experience during two pe- 
riods of national emergency brought 
into clear focus a concept that had 
been taking form gradually for 
many years, which was that the kind 
of education afforded by a school 
system should be determined to a 
considerable extent by the needs and 
conditions of the society that main- 
tains the school. 

Since the war it has become in- 
creasingly evident that relating the 
curriculum to social problems and 
conditions involves controversial is- 
sues of great difficulty and impor- 
tance. Strong objections have been 
raised by individuals and organi- 
zations throughout the nation to em- 
phasis on points of weakness in our 
society. Attacks on Building Amer- 
ica and like materials are indicative 
of an unwillingness on the part of 
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some people to have anything taught 
that can be interpreted as suggesting 
a need for change in our existing 
economic and social arrangements. 

The present situation is one in 
which the relationship of the school 
curriculum to the problems and con- 
ditions of our society presents issues 
of vital significance. These issues 
are intensified because of the nu- 
merous conflicts within our culture 
at this time. How should the cur- 
ficulum be related to such social 
ptoblems and conditions? What 
should be the guidelines in drafting 
am educational program suited to 
such a situation? Should a direct 
relationship be sought through 
cufriculum planning? Such are the 
issues in this problem area. This 
afea is opened up especially well in 
a fecent book by Smith, Stanley, and 


Shores, entitled, Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development. 


WHO SHALL PLAN 


How shall the curriculum be 
planned? This problem area has 
two facets: one, determining the 
part various individuals shall play 
in planning; the other, deciding 
how the various elements entering 
into the curriculum, such as charac- 
teristics of the learner, subjects, and 
social ideals, problems and condi- 
tions shall operate in planning. 

The first of these points came to 
attention early in the curriculum 
movement because of questions con- 
cerning the respective roles of the 
expert and the classroom teacher in 
curriculum planning. More recently 
increasing attention has been given 


to the part the pupil himself should 
have in planning, and to the role 
laymen should play. 


DISAGREEMENT 


The second of these points also 
has been one of the most persistent 
areas of disagreement in the aur- 
riculum field. The point has usually 
been raised by questioning the ap- 
propriateness of subjects as the basis 
of organizing the curriculum. The 
subject framework has been attacked 
again and again. Two other bases 
of organization have been suggested 
as alternatives: children’s interests 
and needs, and some type of social 
analysis such as areas of living or 
social functions. Experiment’ con- 
tinues with other approaches to 
organization, the core program pos- 
sibly being the major variation 
given wide trial at the present time. 
Certain major changes in the cur- 
riculum considered important by 
some leaders cannot be achieved 
without modification of the basis of 
Organization. Yet, extreme difficul- 
ties have been encountered with 
every effort at such modification. 
Featherstone, in his recent book, A 
Functional Curriculum, presents a 
thoughtful analysis which indicates 
a level of examination of all the 
various factors entering into curricu- 
lum planning that would be highly 
desirable. 

Has emphasis on process resulted 
in too little attention to objectives? 
For the past few years a matter of 
major concern has been the “‘proc- 
ess” whereby the curriculum is de- 
veloped. This emphasis has related 
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both to the means employed in cur- 
riculum programs to improve the 
curriculum, and to the way teachers 
work with pupils as the curriculum 
emerges in the classroom. In fact, 
the emphasis has been so great as to 
raise the issue of whether appro- 
priate attention is being given to 
what should be achieved. Not in- 
frequently the impression is gained 
that the “process” is the whole 
show. 

It seems clear to the writer that in 
the past entirely too little attention 
has been given to the way in which 
things have been done. Increased 
concern with “process” marks a 
desirable step forward in curriculum 
work. But also it seems quite pos- 
sible that at the present time, in 
some instances at least, an imbalance 
has been created in the other di- 
rection. At root, this is the recurrent 
issue of ends and means, one of the 
most critical problems in a democ- 
racy. It is probably that better 
understanding of the more funda- 
mental aspects of this broader prob- 
lem would assist the educational 
worker to achieve a proper emphasis 
in curriculum procedures on goals 
to be achieved. 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


How can the high level of 
achievement and leadership needed 
by a society as complex as ours be 
developed democratically? A prob- 
lem of increasing importance is fre- 
quently pointed out by European 
visitors to our country. They hold 
that we submerge the gifted pupil, 
with the result that our students are 
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far behind their European age mates 
by the close of secondary education. 
There is undoubtedly something to 
be said for this point of view. Our 
schools represent an achievement 
of inestimable importance in pro- 
viding education for the large mass 
of children and youth, but in devis- 
ing a curriculum to serve this end 
the child with exceptional capacities 
and promise has probably suffered 
to some extent. 

It is consistent with our tradition 
and social ideas to avoid a type of 
curriculum that: “marks” the leaders 
and prepares them for their roles. 
Yet it seems clear that the needs of 
our country during the years ahead, 
when we must assume ever heavier 
burdens of world leadership, re- 
quire a great group of talented and 
exceptionally well prepared men 
and women in all walks of life such 
as we have never had before. In 
view of this situation, curriculum 
workers should face the issue of 
how to design a curriculum to pre- 
pare’ such a group and at the same 
time preserve our democratic tradi- 
tions. 

The large number of unresolved 
issues in the curriculum field may 
become a source of discouragement 
to curriculum workers. So long as 
there are substantial differences of 
viewpoint in our culture, the curric- 
ulum worker must deal with contro- 
versial issues. He must expect that 
much of his work will involve the 
resolution of differences of opinion 
and the development of practices 
suitable to situations where differ- 
ences exist. ” 











Criticism but No Competition 


Music Festival for High-School Students 


DIANE COooK 


In Educational Music Magazine 


a OR six years Southwestern 
high-school students have been find- 
ing an outlet for their musical tal- 
ents and energies in the Highlander 
Music Festival, annual project of 
the Highland Park Independent 
School District in the suburbs of 
Dallas. 

Every spring since 1946 the 
schools of this district have spon- 
sored a three-day program of choral, 
orchestra, and band participation; 
high schools from all over Texas 
amd neighboring states send their 
best music students to profit by the 
supervision of nationally known 
Music educators. 

In planning the annual festivals, 
Highland Park school officials and 
teachers have wisely chosen not to 
confine the project to the music de- 
partment alone but to widen its 
scope and make it an all-school 
event, something in which every 
student and teacher at Highland 
Park could join, even though his 
music talent is slight or nonexistent. 
In one broad step, Highland Park 
has found a new answer to the 
problem of creating and sustaining 
student interest in music. 

One of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of the festival is that all per- 
formances before judges are non- 
competitive, with the exception of 
the college scholarship auditions. 
The different chorus and instrumen- 
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tal groups perform before adjudica- 
tors or critic judges. The judges 
write out their comments and, after 
the festival is over, give them in 
sealed envelopes to the instructors. 
Clinics are held for individual band 
and orchestra instrumentalists, pre- 
sided over by specialists who are 
university music teachers, members 
of symphony orchestras, band mas- 
ters, and other professional musi- 
cians of extensive experience. Re- 
hearsals are held for the massed 
concert which is the climax and 
concluding event of the festival. 
Several months before festival 
time, the adjudicators prepare a list 
of selections for the concert pro- 
gram. Copies of this list are sent to 
the music directors of the partici- 
pating schools for approval and, for 
the final event, student groups from 
four states learn the same selection. 
The final work of coordinating the 
groups and selecting the best-pre- 
pared performers for the Saturday 
concert is accomplished at the festi- 
val rehearsals. At the 1951 concert 
a selected band of 130 pieces, an or- 
chestra of 130 students, and 250 
choir members performed under the 
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batons of the festival adjudicators. 
The concerts are held on the cam- 
pus of nearby Southern Methodist 
University and are broadcast locally. 

The festival always opens on a 
Thursday night in March or April 
and closes with the concert Saturday 
night. For the first two years the 
students, who pour out of chartered 
buses all day Thursday, were bil- 
leted in Highland Park homes; it 
has now been found more satis- 
factory, however, to reserve hotel 
space. Some schools pay the ex- 
penses of their delegates, but most 
students pay their own way. 

Friday the festival is in full 
swing. After a day packed with 
enough events to flatten the average 
adult, teachers included, every festi- 
val participant becomes a part of the 
color and excitement of the Queen’s 
pageant, when marching bands, 
massed choruses, and dancing 
groups in bright costume entertain 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Fes- 
tival and the princesses and visiting 
queens of the court. The pageant is 
held under the lights at the football 
field, Highlander Stadium. Every 
visiting school has selected its own 
queen and these are presented at the 
beginning of the pageant when the 
festival queen, who is chosen from 
Highland Park, is crowned. 

The festival has grown tremen- 
dously since the first year. In 1946 
it was a project of the senior-high 
school only, but now elementary- 
and junior-high-school students are 
included. The host school, forced to 
limit the number participating, tries 
to invite different groups each year, 


but the superior performances of 
certain musical organizations seems 
to warrant repeated invitations. Ab- 
solute ceiling on the number of en- 
trants is 3000 students, exclusive of 
teachers and chaperons. 

Financially the festival supports 
itself. Since there is no entry fee 
for participants, the only revenue 
comes from the paid admissions to 
the pageant and the concert. Prelim- 
inary work for the festival is di- 
vided among committee chairmen 
from the faculties of the Highland 
Park schools. Besides the band, or- 
chestra, and choral divisions there 
are committees for the schedule of - 
events, the elementary concert, audi- 
tions, souvenir programs, and pub- 
licity. Other faculty members and 
students help with registration, in- 
formation centers, ticket sales, ad- 
vertising, and the planning of the 
dance for all participants following 
the Queen’s pageant. The art de- 
partment plays an important part in 
the preparations, planning and 
creating the decorations. 

The festival spreads out over 
both the junior-high and senior- 
high buildings. Auditoriums are 
used for band, orchestra, and chorus 
rehearsals, while classrooms house 
the clinics. 

On the whole, student reaction 
to the project has more than fulfill- 
ed all expectations. A visiting music 
teacher from an Oklahoma high 
school summed up student and 
teacher attitude when he declared 
“, ... All our kids are not musical 


geniuses, but the point is that ~ 


p 


all like music! 














Released Time— 


Two Opposing 


The Parent’s Right to Choose 


EDWARD S. GREENBAUM 


In The Nation 


LEASE excuse Johnny on Wed- 
nesday afternoons to take his music 
lesson.” Public schools grant such 
requests. Parents may also have 
their children excused to take danc- 
ing lessons or to observe Yom Kip- 
pur or Good Friday. New York 
State’s education law authorizes such 
absences, recognizing the parent's 
fight to have a say in his child's 
education. No one has challenged 
the right of the state to comply with 
such requests. But if the parent re- 
quests that his child be excused 
ftom school to receive religious in- 
struction, there are violent protests 


from many quarters. 

The same law which permits ab- 
sence for religious observance and 
music and dancing lessons permits 
absence to receive religious instruc- 
tion. But this part of the law, it is 
claimed, violates the doctrine of 


Separation between church and 
State, and the issue is now being 
fought before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is said that 
the state has no right to comply 
with a parent's request that his child 
be excused from school even one 
hour a week to receive religious in- 
struction. The parents of 200,000 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
children who make these requests 
are told: “You may not have your 
children receive religious instruc- 
tion during school hours. We have 
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the constitutional right to stop you.” 
This strange position is taken by 
liberal organizations which usually 
seek to uphold the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

Excusing children from school 
for religious instruction is nothing 
new. The plan is called “released 
time” and it has been in operation 
since 1914. Almost every state has 
some released-time plan. About 
2,000,000 children in the country 
participate in it. Here in New York 
we have had the program for many 
years and in spite of legal attacks it 
has continued. 

In some places the released-time 
program has been abused. This was 
the case in Champaign, Illinois. 
There, without the authorization of 
any state law, religious instruction 
was given in public-school class- 
rooms during school hours by re- 
ligious teachers engaged with the 
approval of the superintendent of 
schools. The United States Supreme 
Court, in March, 1948, in the case 
of McCollum v. Board of Educa- 

(Continued on page 16) 





Viewpoints 


Released Time— 


A Crutch for Churches 


V. T. THAYER 


In The Nation 


oD were is a significant difference 
between the occasional .excusing of 
children from school for a music 
lesson, a dancing lesson, a family 
festival, or even the observance of 
a religious holiday and releasing 
them each week for religious in- 
struction. Religious instruction on 
released time requires the public 
school to organize its program so 
that children whose parents request 
it may drop their regular work 
periodically to attend religious 
classes without missing any vital 
instruction. No matter how few 


those who go may be, the children 


who remain, and the teaching staff, 
are expected to suspend all signifi- 
cant operations while their fellows 
attend the church school. 

The educational price paid has 
sometimes been so high that it has 
led to the program’s abandonment. 
In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
example, the board of education ob- 
served that “in order to meet this 
problem, there must be a curtail- 
ment of activities in the school 
which often are the actual character- 
building agencies of the school it- 
self.” 

That a religious minority de- 
mands released time for religious 
instruction has confused those lib- 
erals who identify the wishes of a 
minority with the rights of an indi- 
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vidual. Some liberals seem to as- 
sume that a parent’s right to rear 
and educate his child is annulled 
unless the public school cooperates 
in a feligious-education program. 
Surely this is too strained a point. 
There is no lack of opportunity for 
religious education under family and 
church auspices outside school 
hours. But this opportunity does 
not satisfy the religious authorities. 
Why? Because then it would not be 
possible to use the authority or the 
influence of the school to bring 
about attendance at the church 
school. 

Moreover, we should distinguish 
between the parent’s right to use the 
school for his own ends and the 
right of the child. Each child, irre- 
spective of his background, is en- 
titled to an education in the public 
school free from the divisiveness 
which an emphasis on religious dif- 
ferences inevitably causes. Objective 
studies of released-time programs 

(Continued on page 17) 
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tion, held that this program violated 
the provisions of the Constitution. 
But when the New York fight reach- 
ed the Court of Appeals, the consti- 
tutionality of the New York pro- 
gram was upheld. In its opinion the 
court enumerated the factors in the 
Champaign case and said that none 
of them were present in New York, 
where the instruction must be out- 
side the school building and there is 
meither supervision nor approval of 
feligious teachers by the school sys- 
tem. 

But legal questions are not the 
Only ones involved in this fight 
against released time. There are 
Others as important. That we may 
mot like the released-time program 
is beside the point. While we may 
think it preferable for our children 
to receive their religious instruction 
after school hours or on Saturday or 
Sunday, others may feel differently. 
The released-time program is the 
law of New York. Its constitution- 
ality has been uniformly and finally 
upheld by all the courts of this 
state. Those of us who do not want 
to avail ourselves of its provisions 
meed not do so. In New York City 
the parents of about 120,000 chil- 
dren do want it. Their children— 
about one-fourth of those attending 
public school—participate in the 
program. Most of them are Catho- 
lic, but many are Jewish and Protes- 
tant. It is difficult for them and 
their parents to understand why 
those who oppose released time and 
want no part of it have any “right” 
to prevent others from using it as 
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provided by the laws of the state. 

Are the dangers in the New York 
program real or imagined? Exper- 
ience of many years has failed to 
show their reality. Nor have we 
any basis for believing that this pro- 
gram, if properly administered, will 
ever constitute a threat to the doc- 
trine of separation of church and 
state. 

The released-time program is not 
perfect. Its most ardent supporters 
do not claim that it is. However, 
they are making an earnest effort to 
correct its imperfections, including 
those which might threaten the 
proper boundaries between church 
and state. The Greater New York 
Co-ordinating Committee on Re- 
leased Time of Jews, Protestants, 
and Roman Catholics is devoting it- 
self to this task. It believes that the 
teleased-time program, if properly 
administered, can bring valuable re- 
ligious and moral instruction to 
many children. It seeks the coopera- 
tion of members of all religious 
faiths to make the plan a vital force 
for better group relations and in- 
creased intergroup respect. 

That the fight against released 
time has been carried to the United 
States Supreme Court is not surpris- 
ing. But it is surprising and dis- 
turbing to find it made by those 
who usually fight for civil liberties 
and against intolerance. A “victory” 
for them—if they win—may well 
prove a major defeat. It may be a 
crushing setback for those who seek 
to improve intergroup relations and 
protect the rights of the individ- 
ual. o 
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have confirmed again and again 
their unfortunate effects on chil- 
dren. Only in the religiously homo- 
geneous community do they operate 
without accentuating feelings and 
attitudes altogether different from 
those their exponents profess to 
value. As the board of education in 
Harrisburg pointed out when it 
abandoned its program, ‘The pub- 
lic school generally has been our 
most democratic institution, and any 
program which emphasizes the dif- 
ferences of the pupils is harmful. 
News items from cities where there 
has been ‘released time’ for religi- 
ous education indicate that there is 
now more intolerance, discrimina- 
tion, and disunity than previously 
existed in the public schools of 
those communities.” Experience with 
the released-time program in New 
York City is no exception to this 
tule. Studies also have revealed in- 
creased truancy, some pressure to 
enrol in religious classes, and waste 
of teachers’ and pupils’ time. 

A final objection to religious in- 
struction on released time follows 
from the fact that it encourages the 
school and the church alike to neg- 
lect their own unique functions in 
character education. Both institu- 
tions are charged with this task, but 
their opportunities and their contri- 
butions are not identical. It is the 
responsibility of the school to edu- 
cate for common values—honesty 
and fair play, truthfulness and tem- 
perance, selfcontrol, responsibility, 
respect for personality, and the like. 
To be sure, religious instruction 
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can and often does promote these 
virtues, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that they are strengthened 
rather than weakened when they are 
envisaged as independent of sec- 
tarian doctrine and_ theological 
dogma. Insistence on religious in- 
struction—either inside the school 
or outside but in cooperation with 
the school—as an_ indispensable 
condition of moral education both 
detracts from the significance of the 
school’s unique function in the area 
of common values and encourages 
teachers and administrative officers 
to shirk their responsibility to the 
church. 

On the other hand, the churches 
weaken their educational programs 
when they resort to the schools as 
to a crutch. Were the churches now 
providing vigorous and vital relig- 
ious education they would not need 
to call on the schools to act as re- 
cruiting agents. And as long as they 
continue to lean on the schools they 
will be encouraged to postpone the 
day of reform. A comment of Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, pastor emeri- 
tus of the Community Church of 
New York, seems to sum up this 
final point: 

Here is the church rushing to the 
state for aid and comfort in supporting 
educational activities which, for one 
reason or another, it cannot support it- 
self. And here is the state taking over a 
highly religious function of the church 
in giving away a precious period of time, 
to be used in the church's interest. 

What the churches need is to be in- 
telligent, free, militant, and united in 
the ethical and social aspects of their 
faith. When the churches meet this test, 


they will have no need of “released 
time.” ® 











Back to the Simon-Pure 


Intercollegiate Athletics and Secondary 
Schools 


CHARLES A. SEMLER 


In The North Central Association Quarterly 


otnarnc competition is a 
very important part of the educa- 
tional program of both colleges and 
secondary schools. It is one of the 
most effective means we have for 
teaching young men and women 
many of the attitudes and values 
which we deem important in our 
cultural and national life. These 
desirable ends can be obtained only 
if the athletic program is kept an 
integral part of the whole educa- 
tional program and under the com- 
plete and direct control of those 
responsible for that educational pro- 
gram. 

Because of the public pressure 
created by the glamour, entertain- 
ment value, and popular appeal of 
the intercollegiate athletic program 
we have in the last few years largely 
lost our perspective and separated 
it from the remainder of the educa- 
tional program as far as ethics, pur- 
pose, and control are concerned. 
As a result, a great many abuses 
have crept in which bid fair, not 
only to wreck the intercollegiate 
program, but eventually to affect 
unfavorably the entire educational 
and athletic program of both sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. It is 
our belief that the college and high- 
school athletic programs will live 
or die together and that it will re- 
quire the closest and most whole- 
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hearted cooperation to cure the cur- 
rent abuses. 

It is on the basis of this belief 
that the Commission on Secondary 
Schools recommends to the North 
Central Association that it adopt 
a statement of policies and prin- 
ciples on _ intercollegiate athletic 
practices as they affect the secondary- 
school program and students. We 
believe they should concern them- 
selves with the following abuses and 
undesirable practices in the inter- 
collegiate program: 

1. It should be suggested that col- 
leges state as a fundamental phil- 
osophy that it is their business to 
educate and not to entertain the 
public on a commercial basis. All 
athletic practices should be premised 
on such a philosophy. 

2. The practice of many colleges 
offering special financial induce- 
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ments to athletes to attend, over 
and above those available to all 
students, is indefensible and de- 
maoralizing. Concerning this prac- 
tice, the Joint Committee on Stand- 
ards in Athletics of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation has thus stated 
its beliefs: ‘“‘The solicitation of ath- 
letes through tryout and competitive 
bidding by higher institutions is 
unethical and unprofessional. It de- 
stroys the amateur nature of ath- 
letics, tends to commercialize the in- 
dividual and the program, promotes 
the use of athletic skills for gain, 
and takes an unfair and unjust ad- 
vantage of competitors.” 

3. To forestall the abuses of 
proselyting, contact by colleges with 
prospective students should be made 
only by their admission officers 
through the office of the high-school 
principal. The practice of separate 
recruiting by college athletic depart- 
ments is sure to lead to the abuses 
of today. Neither should colleges 
permit alumni or other groups to set 
up scouting or recruiting agencies 
for athletes. 

4. Tryout and elaborate enter- 
tainment of high-school students by 
colleges are equally undesirable and 
should not be permitted. 

5. Rigid standards of scholarship 
for intercollegiate athletic compe- 
tition should be formulated, pub- 
lished, and enforced. It is now the 
common belief among high-school 


students and the general public that 
college athletes generally do not 
have to meet the same standards of 
scholarship as do other students. 

6. Serious consideration should 
be given to cooperative action 
between high-school and college 
groups in setting up machinery for 
enforcement of reasonable regula- 
tions to cover eligibility and contest 
conditions between the close of a 
given sport’s season in an athlete's 
senior year in high school and his 
entrance in college. This would dis- 
courage the promotional use of 
seniors or recently graduated ath- 
letes in professional contests and the 
resultant circumvention of well 
established controls which give pro- 
tection during the period up to the 
close of the senior sports season and 
after entrance in college. 

7. No college scholarships should 
be granted except on the basis of 
scholastic and personal achievement 
for both athletes and nonathletes. 
The granting of “athletic scholar- 
ships” has been the basis of many 
of the current abuses and is inde- 
fensible. When college athletes go 
before state compensation boards, 
petition for, and are granted dis- 
ability pay when injured, the ridicu- 
lous end results are apparent. 

8. Most state high-school ath- 
letic associations forbid or discour- 
age “‘all-star’’ and postseason games. 
Colleges should cooperate by mak- 
ing their facilities and staffs unavail- 
able for such contests. The Western 
Conference has already taken such 
action. 

9. High schools, through their 
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national and state athletic organiza- 
tions, have legislated strongly 
against national and regional cham- 
pionships, bowl games, out-of-sea- 
son practice, excessive number of 
games, long-distance travel, inter- 
ference of athletics with the re- 
mainder of the school’s program, 
and participation in contests man- 
aged or controlled by commercial in- 
terests. But colleges, to an ever-in- 
creasing degree, promote or permit 
these practices. They not only are 
the source of many of the evils of 
the college program but create pres- 
Sure on the secondary schools to 
felax their rules. 

10. Most state high-school ath- 
letic associations feel that undue 
fecognition for a boy in the nature 
of awards tends to create false 
values and undermine what they are 
trying to do. Most of them, there- 
fore, have rules which render a boy 
ineligible if he accepts any award 
excepting emblems of insignificant 
material value. A similar policy in 
colleges would greatly strengthen 
these rules and create a healthier at- 
mosphere for athletic competition. 

11. Secondary schools, through 
their athletic organizations, stand 
ready to cooperate with any educa- 
tional organizations, such as the 
North Central Association, in the 
study and improvement of their own 
athletic program. They also desire to 
cooperate with the colleges in an ef- 
fort to eliminate the evils which 
beset the intercollegiate program. 

Because the North Central Asso- 
ciation traditionally deals with those 
problems which affect the relation- 


ship of colleges and secondary 
schools, we believe it has a definite 
and peculiar responsibility to deal 
with these athletic problems. Since 
the problems are national in scope, 
we believe the North Central Asso- 
ciation should invite other accredit- 
ing associations to take similar ac- 
tion. We therefore recommend that 
the North Central Association take 
the following definite action: 

1. Adopt and set up machinery 
to enforce more specific standards 
dealing with these and related prob- 
lems and abuses current in the inter- 
collegiate athletic program. 

2. Insist that its member schools 
set up machinery and athletic or- 
ganizations strong enough to en- 
force and implement such standards. 

3. Invite and urge other accredit- 
ing associations to cooperate with it 
in these undertakings by taking simi- 
lar action in their areas. 

It is hardly necessary for anyone 
to say at this late date that colleges 
are facing a crisis as far as the fu- 
ture of their athletic program is 
concerned. But it might not be amiss 
to point out that because of this 
crisis they face a grave responsibility 
and a challenging opportunity to 
make a great and lasting contribu- 
tion, not only to the cause of edu- 
cation in both colleges and second- 
ary schools, but to the very morals 
and ethics of the nation. But this 
Opportunity must be seized boldly 
and without delay. The secondary 
schools stand ready to cooperate in 
this effort, and they commend those 
Organizations who already have 
taken steps to meet the crisis. e 





Four Is Better than One 


A Team Approach to School Mental Health 


ALICE O’SULLIVAN 


In The Journal of School Health 


Dum days are long since past 
when the school doctor and the 


school nurse concerned themselves 
chiefly with the physical health of 
the child and were satisfied with the 
treatment of emotional difficulties in 
a casual, almost a “bedside man- 
ner.” More and more frequently 
school systems are adding a consult- 
ing psychiatrist to the staff, usually 
at the suggestion and with the active 
support of the examining physicians. 
Gone, too, are the days of the 
psychologist who happily measured 
IQ and forgot to consult the school 
health department for the important 
physical Gndings before branding a 
child a slow learner. 

Instead, there has come about the 
team approach which places empha- 
sis on knowing as many facts about 
a given child as possible. This 
means not only doctors, nurses, and 
psychologists working together, but 
also enlistment of the services of 
the school social worker as liaison 
between family and school, and 
utilization to the fullest of the 
resources to be found within class- 
room teachers and school adminis- 
trators. Only when the best contri- 
bution from the disciplines of medi- 
cine, education, psychology, and 
social work are coordinated will the 
responsibilities to the “whole child,” 
of whom we so glibly speak, be met. 

The contribution of the school 
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doctor to any mental health pro- 
gram is invaluable. It is usually his 
leadership which makes such an ap- 
proach possible. Due to the position 
which he holds not only in the 
school system, but also in the com- 
munity, it is frequently through his 
recommendation that a consulting 
psychiatrist is brought in and the 
allied fields of social work and 
psychology are added and coordi- 
nated. 

In most cases this is the point at 
which the school psychiatrist as- 
sumes direction of the program, 
usually acting as chairman of the 
special study group. It is he who co- 
ordinates the work of the examining 
physician with that of the psycholo- 
gist, social worker, and nurse, and 
it is he who directs the school per- 
sonnel in their handling of any 
special case. His is the decision 
whether the delusions of “Emerson 
Epworth” are mild enough to re- 
spond to counseling within the 
school, or whether private psychiatry 
or a community clinic is indicated. 
If intensive counseling within the 
school seems the more advisable 
course of action, the psychiatrist 
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usually delegates this resposibility to 
the person who has the best rela- 
tionship with the child. This means 
utilizing to the fullest the trust and 
confidence that the child already 
feels. This may be for a teacher, a 
nurse, or even the custodian. Should 
this person have little training in 
guidance techniques, the psychiatrist 
frequently deputizes the psycholo- 
gist to work with them. In addition, 
he usually lays out the general ap- 
proach for the social worker. 

The school- nurse is in an es- 
pecially good position to make im- 
portant contributions to the child- 
study program. Like the school 
doctor, she frequently is the person 
who makes referral for a detailed 
personality study. She is in an ex- 
cellent position to detect emotional 
symptoms that might escape notice 
in the routine classroom situation. 
In most cases the nurse has an op- 
portunity to observe a child on a 
long-term basis, and to note the use 
which he makes of the school clinic. 
More often than not, it is the child 
who seeks out the nurse and because 
of this fact, is. more ready to talk 
to her about the feelings that are 
associated with the physical com- 
plaint. Away from what he inter- 
prets to be the threat of disciplinary 
action or lowered grades, the clinic 
may become a haven for the child 
whose central problem is fear of 
authority. A sensitive nurse can al- 
low him to talk out resentments of 
which he may be only dimly con- 
scious at the time and later enlist 
the help of the entire team to im- 
prove his adjustment. 
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There will be times, probably, 
when she will wonder if progress of 
any kind has been made by the child 
along the road to adjustment. At 
such a point a reevaluation by the 
psychologist may throw into bolder 
light the improvement which was 
obscured, because change has been 
gradual and undramatic in nature. 
On the other hand, retesting may 
serve as the basis for readjusting 
goals because of lack of progress. 
New approaches may be needed. 
Reconferencing may be indicated 
which would mean review of this 
case by the psychiatrist and the en- 
tire team. 

By and large, the use the nurse 
might make of the results of a per- 
sonality study are the same as those 
made by teacher or social worker; 
chiefly: more objective understand- 
ing of the child, an appreciation of 
how the world looks to him, what 
mechanisms he _ charactertistically 
uses, and what degree of progress 
can be anticipated. However, the 
social worker may wish the informa- 
tion organized differently. For in- 
stance, she would want to know 
whether the child tended to seek his 
own age group or to avoid them, 
and to have a more detailed picture 
of the dynamics within the family. 
The teacher, with a responsibility 
for academic achievement, would 
want to know about this child's abil- 
ity to learn, why his attention wan- 
ders so easily, or why he hesitates 
to hand in any assignment, unless 
it is absolutely perfect. 

But many of you no doubt work 
in situations where you do not have 
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your own psychiatric team within 
the school system, nor do you have 
excellent state and local mental 
hygiene clinics at your disposal. 
Fortunately, this does not mean that 
you need to work without psycho- 
logical assistance. There are excel- 
lent group tests which can be ad- 
ministered by classroom teachers or 
other qualified personnel. There are 
several published lists of available 
tests on mental health and personal- 
ity. Those of the Universities of 
California and Minnesota come at 
once to mind. 

In addition, there are such simple, 
but none the less profound, ap- 
proaches to a child’s inner yearn- 
ings as the “Three Wishes.” The 
child is asked to select the three 
wishes that he would most like to 
have come true. As a student grows 
older such a naive approach can be 
varied by asking which are the three 
things he values most in life. It does 
not take specialized training, when 
all of Sammie’s wishes are for his 
mother, to realize that he needs to 
develop a greater sense of self and 
become less dependent. When the 
adolescent responds that the three 
things he values most are love, 
friends, and a car, it is not far 
wrong to assume that he is the 
hypothetical “normal,” or that he 
should have little difficulty in under- 
standing his own age group. 

A simple record of a child’s likes 
and dislikes can be most revealing. 
When Larry waxes moralistic and 
speaks volubly of his dislike for 
girls, cigarettes, and swearing, it is 
feasible to look for other signs of 


conflict within him. This conflict 
probably exists between the boy his 
parents or teachers want him to be, 
and the boy he unconsciously wishes 
he were, one who could command 
the respect of the gang. It is prob- 
ably well to state here that positive 
test results are as valuable as nega- 
tive, though we may seem to spend 
more time talking of the abnormal 
or diseased aspects of personality. 

The dictum “love the child” is 
heard less often today. The goal of 
a special child study is rather to 
create an understanding that will 
make possible, not only respect for 
the individual, no matter how warp- 
ed he may be, but also the ability 
to set limits for his behavior that he 
usually is unable to set for himself, 
and to enforce these limits con- 
sistently. As the teacher becomes 
aware there are no fool-proof form- 
ulas for helping the child—that 
even the experts proceed experi- 
mentally—she may be able to allow 
herself the luxury of a trial-and- 
error method. 

As this new orientation is expet- 
ienced by more teachers, referral of 
a difficult child will not be seen in 
a negative light, but as a positive 
factor in her own growth as an edu- 
cator. No longer will a teacher feel 
that a request for special study will 
mean that she has failed and will 
incur the displeasure of her supervi- 
sor. Rather she and her administra- 
tor will look on referral as an 
objective measure of her sensitivity 
to the problem children. This may 
approach the millenium, but at least 
the dim outlines are in view. ° 











Ask Jimmy—He Knows 


A Community with a Conscience 
KATHERINE C. Cox 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


tr the E. R. Snyder Continua- 
tion High School, located in San 
Diego, it is believed that the success 
of an adjustment school depends on 
the mobilization of all forces of the 
community which are concerned 
with the rehabilitation of youth. 
These are rehabilitating rather than 
preventive forces, for the-very pres- 
emce of youth in an adjustment 
school indicates that these students 
have already deviated from the 
norm, and that preventive agencies 
have been seemingly ineffective. 

In San Diego, adolescent deviates 
are sent to Snyder, which considers 
it§ main function to be that of ad- 
justment. Adjustment students may 
be called “the lame and the halt and 
the blind” of the adolescent popula- 
tion of the city—those boys and 
gitls who normally should attend 
full-time junior- or senior-high 
school but because of some physical, 
mental, or emotional deviation, or 
because of some circumstance be- 
yond their control, fail to do so. 
There are as many reasons for these 
failures as there are individuals. In 
general they fall under three heads 
—health defect, low intelligence, 
and emotional maladjustment, with 
infinite variations in each category. 

First, there are those who drop 
out of school for health reasons— 
chronic asthma, heart trouble, in- 
fantile paralysis, faulty vision of 
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hearing, and other similar handicaps. 

To solve the problems of such stu- 
dents Synder School works constant- 
ly with such community agencies as 
the county hospital, the Red Cross, 
and the board of health. Then there 
is the state rehabilitation service for 
those who could not earn without 
physical re-education. In addition, a 
leading aircraft company has set up 
a project for those who have been 
crippled with infantile paralysis, 
and pays them the going wage. Al- 
ways there is the junior employment 
service to study the disability and 
try for placement in industry. 

The second large group in an ad- 
justment school is that of those of 
low intelligence. Full-time schools 
have classes for those of low intelli- 
gence and thousands find them ade- 
quate to fill their needs. But there is 
a large percentage who drop out— 
unable to cope with the situation, 
frustrated by the big schools and 
competition with those of superior 
intelligence. This is the group that 
Snyder, with the aid of the commun- 
ity, can help. Here again the junior 
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employment service, with coopera- 
tion of a merchants’ group has been 
a major force for rehabilitation. 

The third and largest group is 
those with emotional maladjust- 
ments. This classification might well 
be said to include all others—the 
health case, the low intelligence, 
and any others that could be men- 
tioned. However, it is listed separ- 
ately because of the dominance of 
emotional maladjustment as a fac- 
tor. The variations are infinite. 


THE CASE OF JIMMY 


Many cases could be quoted to 
show how agencies can help and 
with what results. There are the im- 
mediate agencies of rehabilitation, 
the juvenile bureau of the police 
department, the probation office, 
and the youth authority. The latter 


two agencies send representatives to 
Snyder weekly to check on their 
charges and to plan with the ad- 
ministrator for their well being as 
to schooling, social program, home 
placement, etc. 

One illustration is the .case of 
Jimmy—an undersized, impish, re- 
tarded boy, who had seemingly been 
upset by sibling rivalry. He had had 
two operations which had retarded 
him in school, so that his younger 
brother passed him and graduated 
from junior-high school while he 
was in the eighth grade. This in- 
dignity plus all the coddling he had 
received while ill seemed to put him 
off balance. Unmanageable at school 
and at home, he was in the clutches 
of the law for robbery when he 
entered Snyder. It was felt that he 


could not succeed in any school. He 
was given special help and a chance 
to try the school work at his broth- 
er’s level. Weeks went by while he 
plodded. Then the plan exploded 
and no teachet could conduct a class 
with him in it. 


NOTHING WORKED 


The probation officer, parents, 
counselor, vice-principal tried first 
one plan and then another. Nothing 
worked. Then, into the middle of a 
consultation walked an officer from 
the juvenile bureau. Jimmie had 
crept into an auto-parts lot and 
stolen piston rings for his car. It 
had taken several days to pin the 
guilt on him. We knew that Jimmie 
had been working on his car; had 
torn it down. We went to the shop. 
He had just finished putting the car 
together again and was about to 
drive away. To make a long story 
short, the officer had him tear the 
car down again, remove the rings, 
polish them, return them, and get 
a job and pay for them. The junior 
employment service cooperated on 
the job with many misgivings—mis- 
givings shared by the school. A 
job was obtained; the rings pur- 
chased and replaced in the car. For 
some reason it worked, and Jimmy 
is still working and paying cash for 
things. The wisdom of the police 
officer saved the day, when the 
school and social agencies had 
reached no solution. 

Emphasis has been placed here 
on agency cooperation in adjustment 
and rehabilitation, but the facilities 
of the school must be mentioned to 
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give a complete picture of commun- 
ity resources. Within the school sys- 
tem there is, first and foremost, a 
city schools superintendent who has 
always been interested in children 
who have trouble. Next comes the 
guidance bureau which has furnish- 
ed a man of high caliber for inten- 
sive counseling, a psychometrist for 
testing, and an unstinted amount of 
visiting-teacher service. The school 
division of the junior employment 
Service gives an employment coun- 
selor part time to analyze the em- 
ployment needs and to seek suitable 
jobs. 

Within the school itself there are 
a guidance-minded faculty, counsel- 
Ors, a field coordinator to visit 


homes and agencies, and a service- 
dedicated administration. Every case 
is analyzed as carefully as possible 


im the light of available information 
and a plan of action formulated. 
This plan is discussed with the ap- 
propriate teachers, as are any need- 
ed revisions. The teachers them- 
selves work out the plans—being 
more interested in the emergence of 
a real human being than in any 
other phase of teaching. 

What does all this effort achieve 
in terms of figures? How important 
is it to the community, to society? 
How many individuals emerge who 
can have an accepted place in so- 
ciety? 

The adolescent population of Sny- 
der is annually about 1500, of whom 
about 60 percent have court or 
police records of some kind. In the 
past 15 years, spot checks have been 
made at intervals—of many health 
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cases, of 100 mentally inadequate, 
of 150 discipline cases, of 150 court 
cases. The results do not purport to 
show life adjustment, but to show 
relative adjustment in school, com- 
munity, home, and job. The per- 
centages of adjustment have run 
from 50 percent to 65 percent, with 
the highest percentage going to 
those of low intelligence. 

These percentages may not seem 
high. In terms of numbers of indi- 
viduals entering the life of a com- 
munity the size of San Diego, how- 
ever, it is of real significance if 
even 750 are adjusted each year and 
stay that way. And if the 900 who 
had tangled with the law prior to 
coming to Snyder could be expected 
to continue in a path of lawlessness, 
the salvaging of 50 percent would 
mean a fantastic saving to the com- 
munity and state in terms of money. 
With each delinquent costing $8000 
for incarceration and attendant ex- 
pense to age 21, 450 would, or 
could, cost over three million -dol- 
lars. 

Snyder makes no claim that it 
saves the community and state three 
million dollars a year. But malad- 
justment and delinquency of youth 
are serious problems, and it is felt 
that with school and community 
working together at least half of the 
problems can be solved. An adjust- 
ment school cannot succeed as a 
isolated unit. It must be augmented 
by all the forces of the community. 
Snyder Continuation High School 
and San Diego City are blessed by 
the fact that here is a community 
with a conscience. ° 
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Too Much Too Soon 


History for Children 


LEO J. ALILUNAS 


In The Elementary School Journal 


y or the threat of war, 


always seems to produce an educa- 
tional phenomenon—a hysteria 
about American history as a school 
subject. Pearl Harbor put our coun- 
try into a state of alarm, and the 
New York Times was able to win a 
Pulitzer prize with an American his- 
tory test which is generally regarded 
by educators as an invalid test of 
historical understanding. There are 
signs that the international crisis 
may lead to hysteria about school 
history once again. 

History as a school subject has 
dominated the teaching of the social 
studies in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for a long time. And 
as late as 1921, professional his- 
torians, who shaped the elementary- 
school curriculum in the social 
studies, by arbitrary methods were 
able to impose their notions of 
school history on children. As early 
as Grade II, pupils studied the 
making of the United States. In 
Grade IV, pupils were subjected to 
the chronological study of the 
period of 1607-1783. In Grade V, 
the period was 1783-1877, and in 
Grade VI, pupils were allowed to 
study American history since 1877. 

In Grade VII, thanks to an educa- 
tional heritage which was handed 
down to American historians by the 
German historians in the late 19th 
Century, the cycle plan started all 
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over again. The pupils in this grade 
went back to see what the world was 
like before 1607. They had the same 
old kind of American history in the 
junior or senior year of high school, 
and, if they went on to college, they 
learned about 1492 again in the sur- 
vey course. Is there any wonder 
that many adult Americans have 
grown up with “cherry-tree’” ver- 
sions about George Washington 
and that, for all their genuine 
pride in their country, they have a 
feeling of ad nauseam about the 
study of the past. 

Considerations of child growth 
have had a slight impact on curricu- 
lum-making in the elementary- 
school social studies. The recent 
trend, it is true, has been to center 
the study of the home, neighbor- 
hood, school, and community in an 
informal program of social educa- 
tion in the first three grades. How- 
ever, formal history, along with its 
subordinate subject, geography, still 
dominates the content of the social 
studies in Grades IV through VIII. 

Let us face the issue squarely. 
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The pedagogical problem is not that 
children study too little history in 
the elementary-school grades but 
rather that they study too much his- 
tory too soon in their lives. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The late educational psychologist, 
Charles H. Judd, stated that pupil 
interest in the history of the United 
States was destroyed by the use in 
the lower grades of material which 
might well be held back until more 
mature insights could be developed. 
Fifty years ago John Dewey ob- 
served that history, as the record 
of the past, was dead to children 
because the past, as the past, was 
psychologically remote to them. 

Wesley, Johnson, and other spec- 
falists in the teaching of history have 
recognized that history without time 


felations is impossible. Yet, the 
sense of chronology, which deals 
With events in sequence and which 
is so indispensable to the study of 
the past, comes late with children. 
Psychologists, such as Louise Bates 
Ames, tell us that, developmentally, 


children learn words indicating 
present time first, then words indi- 
Cating future time, and finally words 
denoting past time. 

It is not until they are eight years 
old that the majority of American 
children know what year it is, what 
day of the month it is, or what 
“time” means. Most children are 
11 years old before they have full 
understanding of reckoning time, 
and most of them do not have any 
sense of chronology before they are 
in Grade VI. They are 16 years 
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old before they catch up with adults 
in their understanding of time 
words and dates, and it is not until 
they are in Grade XII that they ac- 
quire a satisfactory perspective in 
being able to number events in 
chronological order. Maturation, 
not specific training in time con- 
cepts, brings about time sense. 

Willard C. Olson, one of the 
country’s leading child psycholo- 
gists, tells us that children, when 
given a chance to plan the learning 
process, draw on what is current in 
their homes, in their communities, 
and in the world, not on the past. 
Olson favors the pacing concept of 
learning and not the forcing 
method. Children tend to get from 
a given environment only what they 
are ready to get. Olson defines 
achievement as an interaction be- 
tween an inner growth potential in 
the child and the nurture he has 
had. Artificial pressures for learning 
adult concepts may even destroy 
children’s efforts to learn. In his 
book, Child Development, Olson 
has much to say about the matura- 
tional factors in child development 
which are affecting what we teach 
about the fundamental processes of 
reading and arithmetic and how we 
teach it. 

Just as in the teaching of reading 
and arithmetic we must give due 
consideration to the basic factors in- 
volved in child growth and develop- 
ment, so must we in the teaching of 
history. Historical learning involves 
abstract learning, that is, the forma- 
tion of concepts. This is symbolic 
behavior, which is a late develop- 
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ment phylogenetically, as Edna 
Heidbreder tells us in her research 
on the attainment of concepts. Edu- 
cational psychologists, such as 
Gates, Jersild, McConnell, and 
Challman, in their book, Education- 
al Psychology, do not hesitate to 
indict conventional instruction in 
history and in the other social 
studies for exposing children to ab- 
stract and complex questions before 
they have an adequate background 
of experience. This summary of the 
research on the subject shows that 
social concepts come more from 
maturation and indirect instruction 
than from the imposition of adult 
concepts. 


NATURAL INTERESTS 


The plain fact is that children do 
not have a “natural interest’ in the 
past. Their ‘‘natural interest’ is in 
the present, in themselves, and in 
the world around them as they per- 
ceive it. School history is dry and 
meaningless to children, not so 
much because of the poor teaching 
of history, but because children 
would rather face their own every- 
day life-adjustment problems. Their 
own social life is real and mean- 
ingful. History is not direct and 
real to them. History is an indirect 
experience, and it requires cognitive 
qualities which cannot be expected 
psychologically of children. 

Elementary-school teachers would 
do well to follow the philosophy of 
social education of Joseph Nelson. 
In his autobiography, Backwoods 
Teacher, this Ozark teacher de- 
scribes his efforts to teach Sandra 


and his other “‘scholars’’ to stop mis- 
treating the colored children in Big 
Piney. In reply to his reminder that 
in our country all persons are sup- 
posed to be born free and equal, 
Sandra told the “p’fessor” that, in 
her history lesson, she was supposed 
to be learning how America was 
before the arrival of Columbus. 
Whereupon the “p’fessor” defined 
the function of the school as one of 
helping her in everyday living, and 
this meant treating other people the 
way she would like to be treated by 
them. 

There is also the example of Mrs. 
Gladys Davis, whose distinction as 
a teacher in the central mountains 
of West Virginia has been cited. 
Mrs. Davis is not known for the 
history she has taught her sixth- 
grade pupils. She has a reputation 
for her profound concern with the 
life-adjustment problems of every 
child who has come into her life. 
The character which her pupils have 
developed under her influence will 
be likely to stand them in good 
stead in this hour of world crisis. 

A program of social education 
which is built around children’s 
everyday living problems would 
seem to be a great deal more desir- 
able than a program which, in the 
name of school history, compels 
children to parrot meaningless dates 
and phrases at too early an age. Let 
the rabble rousers “‘lay off” the chil- 
dren. Let the problem of history for 
children be determined by scientific- 
mindedness through experimental 
research in child development and 
not by hysterical-mindedness. € 








It Can Save You Money 


Regular Consulting Service Pays Off 


J. H. Hui 
In The School Executive 


Some boards tend to regard a 
request for a professional consul- 
tant as a sign of weakness on the 
part of their superintendent. Some 
superintendents feel that a consul- 
tant overshadows them. Some tax- 
Payers tend to view any funds ex- 
pended for continuing consultant 
services as wasteful. Because of 
these attitudes, many school systems 
are deprived of the services of a 
professional consultant. 

The continuing professional con- 
sultant contributes to a broad, com- 
prehensive approach to local school 
problems. This is an important con- 
Sideration for the superintendent 
and the board of education. The 
consultant also helps the superin- 
tendent who is in doubt about his 
own thinking by providing a profes- 
sional sounding board to evaluate 
his position on critical issues. When 
administrators compare each other's 
Practices, individual prejudices 
make it difficult to determine what 
is good and what is poor. 

It is the inevitable day of reckon- 
ing that gives rise to the need for 
the best available consultant service. 
No superintendent is sufficiently 
specialized in all fields to avoid all 
the traps that are concocted to in- 
veigle him into agreeing, a step at a 
time, to certain administrative poli- 
cies that eventually add up to 
trouble and a crisis. No matter how 
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a poor policy came into being, the 
final result is the same. The superin- 
tendent has to face the music sooner 
or later. 

The superintendent who can per- 
suade his board to retain one of 
these individuals on a ‘‘ready-on- 
call’’ basis has great advantage over 
his colleague who is a lone wolf. 
The advantage results in long-term 
smooth operation, protection for the 
board, and improved educational 
opportunities for school children, 
as well as a longer life for the su- 
perintendent. 

The half-day-per-week or one- 
day-per-month basis is a sound plan. 
The regular interval plan avoids the 
hit-and-run feeling which certain 
survey experiences have created. 

Consultants can easily be misused 
by superintendents, too. If the con- 
sultant becomes a whipping boy for 
the superintendent, and the advice 
and counsel he gives is quoted con- 
tinually, then board and staff and 
community may soon get to won- 
dering who is the superintendent. 
But this aspect is even less apt to be 
troublesome than the willingness of 
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superintendents to be viewed as 
authorities who know all the an- 
swers. To encourage this soon re- 
sults in a precarious and untenable 
position. 

The wise superintendent will lis- 
ten carefully to the consultant’s ad- 
vice on principles and current prac- 
tices. He will also use facts and 
sound educational principles to eval- 
uate this advice. His final recom- 
mendation will be based on fact, 
principle, and an impersonal view- 
point. No one needs to be the scape- 
goat for action based on this kind 
of thinking and analysis, least of all 
the superintendent. 

A vital factor is the need for high 
integrity on the part of the con- 
sultant. An intrinsic value of the 
consultant is the independent na- 
ture of his relationship to the su- 
perintendent. He is, in a sense, an 
outsider to whom the superinten- 
dent can entrust his innermost 
thoughts and reactions. The thera- 
peutic value of getting it off his 
chest is, in itself, of no small value 
to the superintendent, who at times 
has certain problems which he 
should not expose, or even suggest, 
to members of his staff, board, or 
community. 

The balance the superintendent 
gains from hearing an expert react 
to his problem, the stability he 


gains from knowing how others 


First Position 


have met the same or similar prob- 
lems, and the perspective he gains 
from an outsider’s viewpoint tend 
to make his position sound. Super- 
intendents are often too close and 
too emotionally involved in the 
problem to be able to use their own 
best judgment. 

I know of numerous instances in 
which a consultant has saved a dis- 
trict thousands of dollars. There are 
numerous instances in which con- 
sultants have aided districts in re- 
solving personnel problems without 
public dissension, and there are 
numerous instances in which a con- 
sultant has smoothed the way by 
mentioning the one little item that 
the regular administrator might 
have overlooked. 

In the last analysis, the consultant 
makes it possible for the superin- 
tendent better to represent himself, 
The school district and the chil- 
dren receive the benefit. 

Boards who are responsible for 
educational policy-making and for 
expenditures of thousands of dol- 
lars annually can hardly afford to 
ignore the advantages of the con- 
tinuing professional consultant serv- 
ice. Budgeting the equivalent of 
one teacher's salary for this kind 
of service may be considered an 
economy when appraised in the 
light of the benefit to all con- 
cerned, - 


IN a survey of superintendents from all over the country, 
the American Association of School Administrators dis- 
covered that nearly half of them (49.1 percent) were hold- 
ing their first superintendency. 








A Never-Ending Search 


A Publisher Examines His Product 


RICHARD M. PEARSON 


In The Phi Delta Kappan 


i makers of textbooks and 
those who buy and use them share 
a responsibility which is as serious 
as it is obvious. Textbooks are tools 
of learning. They go a long way 
toward guiding the learning proc- 
ess. Every school administrator or 
teacher, every parent, every public- 
Spirited citizen and taxpayer wants 
the textbooks of today’s schooi chil- 
dren to promote learning and at the 
Same time reflect contemporary 
Standards, beliefs, and ideals. Text- 
books, as true tools of learning, 
must follow a straight though not 
Marrow path, lurching neither to 
fight nor to left. The assurance that 
they will keep safely on the main 
_ line depends quite plainly on their 
makers and their users. 

Who makes our textbooks? Who 
puts them into use? How are they 
used ? 

The textbook publisher is an 
American business man, operating 
his business like anybody else, in 
the hope of profit under highly com- 
petitive conditions. Any inferior 
product of his is doomed from its 
day of publication, for no one is 
compelled to buy his books. 

First, in most cases, the publisher 
chooses his team of authors. Only 
occasionally do the latter seek the 
former. A book has little chance of 
success unless its authors are ex- 
perienced and respected in the sub- 
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ject field they represent; unless their 
intimate acquaintance with young 
people is selfevident, so that needs 
and interests are sure to be under- 
stood; and unless their ability to 
develop their material simply, logi- 
cally, and without bias is assured. 

But the publisher has only begun 
to solve his bookmaking problem 
when he signs his authors to a con- 
tract. The book or series of books 
which they—publisher and authors 
—are jointly to produce must meet 
as keen competition as exists in any 
business. To safeguard the prospect 
of success the guards are called out 
—the editors, the salesmen, the 
critical readers and reviewers. All 
are enlisted to study the newly writ- 
ten material, to screen it in terms 
of both established practices and 
changing trends, to make sure, in 
the end, that the new book will be 
acceptable for its accuracy, sound 
scholarship, and sane point of view. 

Censorship is an ugly word. But 
this checking and double-checking 
is not censorship; it is the most 
dependable insurance policy yet 
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devised to guarantee for American 
school children what they need as 
well as what their parents and com- 
munities want them to have. 

When a textbook is ready for the 
market, school officials take a proper 
hand in its success or failure. The 
school superintendent, if he has 
sufficient time and experience, in- 
terest and versatility, may conceiv- 
ably do the book selecting for his 
school system; and later, if neces- 
sary, defend his choices on the 
grounds of educational reliability 
and adaptability to local school 
needs. More likely, he assigns this 
responsibility to supervisors and 
teacher committees in whom he has 
reason to feel complete confidence 
and whose recommendations he can 
therefore unhesitatingly support 


with the full authority of his office. 


In either case the. job is a profes- 
sional one, highly specialized in 
character and deserving of the 
painstaking attention that it so 
frequently obtains. 

Is there a yardstick available by 
which a school official or te: cher, a 
board of education member, parent, 
or taxpayer may hope to measure 
the utility of the textbooks which 
are tools of instruction in his com- 
munity? Probably no single or sim- 
ple formula can be applied with 
guaranteed satisfaction in every 
local situation, but there are some 
rules of thumb which may be put to 
work when the usefulness of a text- 
book is in doubt. Here they are, in 
the form of questions and com- 
ments: 


1. What is the date of copyright of 


the text under review? A book written 
during World War II, for example, 
would almost surely treat Russia in a 
manner markedly different from one 
written under present conditions. 

2. Is the content appropriate to the 
subject? Does it fulfill the purpose for 


" which it was designed? 


3. Are individual passages inspected 
within their full context?. Modern text- 
books are carefully planned and whole 
teaching units must be considered, not 
merely isolated sentences or paragraphs. 

4. What is the textbook’s effect on 
the pupil likely to be? Will it give him 
maximum help in developing essential 
skills, in preparing for both the work 
and play of life, or in understanding the 
society in which he lives? 

5. How is the material intended to be 
used in the school? Is the student en- 
couraged to accept what he reads um- 
thinkingly, or is he taught to evaluate 
and discriminate? 

6. Does the book as a whole present 
a fair and objective point of view, free 
of prejudice and conducive to enlighten- 
ment? 

The makers of American text- 
books willingly concede that their 
product has not attained perfection. 
A career in textbook publishing, as 
a matter of fact, is by force of cir- 
cumstances a lifelong search for 
better instruments of learning—for 
wiser sentiments, sounder judgments, 
more successful methods, and more 
effective techniques that lend them- 
selves to the printed page. But the 
undeniable and heartening conclu- 
sion is that the search persists, and 
may not in the nature of things 
come to an end. The cooperation of 
the teaching personnel and the pa- 
trons of our schools is solicited in 
the common cause of fuller and 
finer education for all the children 
of all the people. 2 








Tradition vs. Progress 


Important Issues in Providing State Funds 
for Public-School Buildings 


In State Provisions for Financing Public-School Capital Outlay Programs 


HERE is widespread opinion 
that methods of providing school 
plant facilities in the future will be 
quite different from the procedures 
Operating in the past. Traditionally, 
each school district provided the 
plant facilities for its educational 
program. Some districts provided 
excellent buildings, while others, 
for one reason or another, have had 
inadequate structures, hazardous to 
pupils, teachers, and community 
groups. The investment per pupil 
has ranged, and still ranges, from 
fwo or three thousand dollars in 
some communities in nearly every 
State, to practically nothing in 
others. 

What has happened in the past 
has been far from satisfactory for 
large proportions of the population. 
Evidence indicates that if procedures 
for securing school housing in the 
past are relied on in the future, the 
Situation is likely to become even 
worse. 

The present problems seem to be 
an outgrowth of factors and condi- 
tions which, while varying greatly, 
will continue to affect the program 
for some years to come. Districts 
vary in ability, wisdom of planning, 
and effort in the provision of school 
plant facilities. Assessed valuations 
of property have lagged far behind 
increases in construction costs and 
gains in school population. Migra- 
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tions of population and increased 
birth rates have had their influence. 

The increasing complexity of civi- 
lization has resulted in demands for 
many new educational services. 
Some of these require new and ad- 
ditional housing and the provision 
of special facilities that are much 
more costly than the facilities re- 
quired for a traditional program. 
Furthermore, the idea that people 
can be satisfactorily educated in 
rooms designed exclusively for aca- 
demic work has been replaced by 
the idea of planning for the needs 
of those being educated. Such a pro- 
gram requires considerably more 
space per pupil than was required 
for the more formal program. This 
conception considerably increases 
the plant facilities needed for a 
satisfactory program. 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the citizens cannot afford 
to let the matter of providing ade- 
quate public-school or higher edu- 
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cation plant facilities drift along 
from year to year with the expecta- 
tion that a satisfactory solution will 
evolve more or less by chance. The 
citizens of every state are facing a 
serious problem which can be solved 
only through a realistic approach. 
They must recognize that a satis- 
factory educational program is im- 
possible unless adequate school 
plant facilities are assured for all 
persons who should benefit from 
such a program. They cannot afford 
the extravagance of using large 
sums to attempt to educate people 
who are constantly handicapped by 
inadequate plant facilities. On the 
other hand, they must recognize 
that the problem is not one merely 
of providing satisfactory school- 
plant facilities but involves the pro- 
vision of a complete and compre- 
hensive program, including all ser- 
vices and facilities that are required. 


MEETING NEEDS 


One of the most important prob- 
lems today, therefore, is How can 
the school-plant needs of the nation 
best be met during coming years? 
In solving this problem a number 
of important issues must be con- 
sidered. Among the most significant 
of these are the following: 

Can the public-school plant needs 
be met satisfactorily by relying en- 
tirely on local financing in any 
state? While local financing of the 
school plant program has been tradi- 
tional, an increasing number of 
states in recent years have found 
it mecessary to develop some plan 
for state assistance. 


Should capital outlay needs con- 
tinue to be met almost entirely from 
the proceeds of general property 
taxes? In many states steps have al- 
ready been taken to broaden the tax 
base, particularly for the current 
expense portion of the school pro- 
gram. From one point of view, this 
is merely another way of stating the 
issue with reference to local financ- 
ing of capital outlay projects, since 
the chief source of revenue in most 
local school systems is still the gen- 
eral property tax. 


CURRENT EXPENSE 


How can a proper balance be 
maintained between expenditures 
for capital outlay and those for cur- 
rent expense? Many familiar with 
the situation know communities in 
which school buildings have been 
neglected because of the desire to 
employ properly qualified teachets 
and maintain a satisfactory salary 
schedule for those teachers. In other 
communities, the need for new 
buildings has become so urgent that 
funds which should have been avail- 
able for current expense have been, 
temporarily at least, ‘diverted to 
school plant construction. Regard- 
less of whether buildings are neg- 
lected or the instructional program 
is slighted, the education of the 
children is handicapped. Some plan 
is obviously needed to assure a desir- 
able balance between the funds de- 
voted to capital outlay and those for 
current expense. 

To what extent are present state 
limitations on the issuance of 
school bonds realistic and equitable? 
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Most states limit local school bond- 
ing capacity to a percentage of the 
assessed valuation of property. 
Ratios between assessed valuation 
and the actual valuation of property 
vaty greatly among districts. School 
plant needs cannot be met with as- 
sessed valuation ratios in some com- 
munities that are only one-fourth or 
one-fifth of what they are in other 
communities with similar wealth. 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Should the financing of capital 
outlay at the local level be consider- 
ed a responsibility of the local 
school board or of the local govern- 
mental agency? In many states the 
laws give authority to local school 
authorities to determine financial 
Outlay while in others such matters 
are the responsibility of local non- 
@ducational governmental agencies. 

How much emphasis should be 
placed on financing school plant 
construction through the issuance of 
bonds, and how much on pay-as- 
you-go provisions? State constitu- 
tional provisions or laws have been 
such that there has been little oppor- 
tunity to construct buildings on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. But several 
states have changed their laws dur- 
ing recent years to facilitate at least 
partial financing on this basis. 

What are some of the charac- 
teristics of a desirable state plan for 
financing capital outlay programs? 
There are a surprising number of 
variations found in state plans that 
have been developed thus far. In 
general they range from _ those 
which require a certain amount of 


state and local funds to be used for 
capital outlay projects each year to 
those which provide funds from a 
state bond issue only to meet emer- 
gency needs in the least wealthy dis- 
tricts. While state loans may assist 
some districts to meet emergency 
needs, these districts will not be in 
a position, without excessive tax 
effort, to repay loans which are gen- 
erous enough to permit the con- 
struction of all necessary school 
plant facilities. The state program, 
therefore, must provide grants in 
proper relation to need and ability 
although provision may be made 
in some states for loan-grant funds 
and for districts to repay a propor- 
tion of the amount provided in ac- 
cordance with their respective abili- 
ties. 

To what extent can and should 
state experiences in financing capital 
outlay in other areas, such as high- 
ways and health centers, be used for 
guidance? Much more substantial 
financing has been provided for 
some of these areas than for school 
capital outlay. Some of these prac- 
tices should be considered in plan- 
ning a program of state assistance 
for school construction. 

To what extent should state funds 
be apportioned in terms of a form- 
ula based on objective criterions for 
determination of local need and 
ability? Experience has shown that 
if state funds for capital outlay or 
any other phase of the program are 
apportioned on subjective bases, 
difficulties will be encountered 
sooner or later. Some states have 
already made considerable progress 
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in developing relatively objective 
and equitable formulas which recog- 
nize local need and financial ability. 
How can and should a state pro- 
ceed to determine bona fide capital 
outlay needs? Estimates submitted 
by the states vary so widely that 
some of the estimates are little better 
than guesses and only a few have 
been based on careful studies. No 
doubt, the new federal law (Title I 
of P. L. 815) will provide material 
assistance and encouragement to all 
states in determining their needs. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


What state agency or agencies 
should be authorized to administer 
the state program of capital outlay 
assistance? In a few states the pro- 
gram has been administered by 
agencies other than the state depart- 


ment of education. However, the re- 
sponsibility should be clearly vested 
in a single agency, the state depart- 
ment of education being the logical 
choice. 

What state controls and require- 
ments should be established? Some 
state controls and requirements are 
needed, but there is danger that 
states may incorporate into the law 
or regulations such detailed require- 
ments that little opportunity will be 
left to local school districts to exer- 
cise desirable initiative and respon- 
sibility in planning and operating 
their programs. There is need for 
careful study of this entire matter 
as a basis of determining the stand- 
ards and requirements which should 
be established and those which 
should be avoided. 


For what purposes should state 
capital outlay funds be used? State 
capital outlay funds could conceiv- 
ably be authorized .to be used only 
for the construction of new build- 
ings. If that limitation were im- 
posed, some districts would be seri- 
ously handicapped because of their 
inability to purchase or improve 
sites, pay architect’s fees, renovate 
old buildings, provide equipment, 
or make other similar provisions. 
On the other hand, unless there are 
some restrictions on the use of these 
funds, some districts might con- 
struct a football stadium when class- 
rooms are more urgently needed or 
use part of the money for mainte- 
nance. Moreover, if state funds can 
be used only for new capital outlay, 
districts, which previously voted 
bonds or otherwise made financial 
effort to provide satisfactory build- 
ings, will be penalized. This prob- 
lem of purposes for which capital 
outlay funds may be used needs to 
be carefully explored. 


SMALL DISTRICTS 


How can state assistance best be 
provided in a state having a sub 
stantial number of small and inade- 
quate districts and schools? In a 
state having small school districts 
there is always a possibility that 
some of the state funds will be used 
to construct high-school buildings in 
centers where a high school cannot 
be justified or to construct small 
one- or two-teacher schools within a 
short distance of other schools. It 
would seem that each state provid- 
ing funds for capital outlay would 
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need to develop some plan for de- 
termining the proper location of 
permanent elementary- and secon- 
dary-school centers and making 
funds available for capital outlay 
purposes at such centers, regard- 
less of existing district boundaries. 

Should state grants be made only 
for specified state-approved projects 
or to all districts which meet mini- 
mum prescribed requirements? If 
funds are made available only for 
projects specifically authorized by 
the state, districts may have little 
incentive or encouragement to plan 
a comprehensive long-time building 
program. If the objective of the pro- 
gram is to encourage and strengthen 
Jocal responsibility and initiative, it 
would seem that some plan should 
be developed to make a substantial 
portion of the funds available to 
properly organized districts in ac- 
cordance with criterions established 
by the state. 


EMERGENCY NEEDS 


To what extent should state pro- 
grams be designed only to meet 
emergency needs? If state funds are 
available only to meet emergency 
needs, a relatively small percent of 
the districts will be eligible while 


other districts, which may have 
made a much greater effort over a 
number of years, will not be able to 
participate. It should be possible to 
develop a program in every state 
that may have certain emergency 
aspects for a few years, but which 
places major emphasis on provisions 
which will meet the needs in terms 
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of planning extended over a period 
of years. 

To what extent should capital 
outlay funds for local districts be 
provided from the proceeds of state 
bond issues and to what extent from 
current tax revenues? It is probable 
that no state can anticipate and meet 
all needs for years to come through 
the proceeds of a bond issue to 
finance urgent capital outlay in the 
local districts; there may and prob- 
ably will be a tendency to resort to 
additional bond issues during com- 
ing years. Under certain citcum- 
stances the issuance of some state 
bonds can probably be justified. 
State bonds can be issued in most 
states at a lower rate of interest 
than bonds by local districts. How- 
ever, since capital outlay needs in a 
state are continuous, it would seem 
reasonable that the average annual 
amount needed should be provided 
from current revenues rather than 
from bond issues. 

How much, if any, local leeway 
for capital outlay should be left to 
districts? If districts are required to 
use all available resources to partici- 
pate in the state funds for capital 
outlay, they will be definitely limit- 
ed to the program authorized by the 
state. If that program is inadequate, 
their school plant facilities will con- 
tinue to be inadequate. It would 
seem, therefore, that any state pro- 
gtam should allow local districts 
some leeway to use additional local 
resources to meet capital outlay 
needs not included or recognized 
in the state program. ° 





The Pitfalls of Overguidance 


Helping the Learner to Help Himself 


Rosert A. DAvis 


In Education 


“W): unconsciously train - learn- 


ers to accept whatever they are told 
they should learn. Through high- 
pressure salesmanship or compul- 
sive methods a teacher may create 
emotional tension that stimulates 
pupils to acquire copious quantities 
of low-grade learning. Such learn- 
ing is likely to be characterized by 
much memorization and the mastery 
of routinized tasks. Under such 
conditions the learner may be en- 
couraged to reproduce textbook ma- 
terial with little regard for mental 
activity that is distinctly his own. 
He may be unaware that any further 
effort is desirable or expected of 
him beyond being able to acquire 
information from textbooks and to 
display evidence during formal 
recitation and on tests and examina- 
tions that he has such information 
in his possession. 

Two important facts so simple 
and obvious that they may be easily 
overlooked need to be kept in 
mind. The first is that it is the 
learner who learns. Purposeful 
learning requires active interest and 
concentration of the learner. The 
second fact may be regarded as a 
corollary of the first. Learning is a 
result both of what the learner 
does with learning material and 
what the material does to him. 

In general, the only constant fac- 
tor in a learning situation is a given 
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item of information. When an iden- 
tical item of information is present- 
ed to several individuals it is usually 
discovered that each individual re- 
sponds in a different way, makes a 
different interpretation of it, pos- 
sesses a different situation in which 
he can apply it, and manifests a dif- 
ference in length of time during 
which he will retain the item. 

The greater the extent to which 
the activities of a learner may be 
adequately directed by giving direc- 
tions and explanations to an entire 
group, the greater the economy of 
time and effort. In most cases initial 
guidance does concern the group as 
a whole. But differences in learnets 
is inevitable and many instructional 
problems arise from such variability. 
The disadvantage of excessive group 
guidance is that of providing un- 
necessary guidance for some learn- 
ers and inappropriate guidance for 
others. We should provide only 
enough guidance to enable all learn- 
ers to begin their tasks and give spe- 
cial guidance to those who need it. 

The learner should not be assist- 
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ed in his task to the extent that he 
has nothing left to work out or to 
decide for himself. By completing 
his task for him, one not only de- 
stroys his confidence and initiative 
but deprives him of the satisfaction 
that he receives from personal ac- 
complishment. 

Desire to obtain errorless re- 
sponses from learners frequently re- 
sults in overguidance. Courses of 
instruction are not necessarily poor- 
ly organized if pupils do not read- 
ily comprehend specific solutions for 
Certain problems. During the initial 
stages of learning some individuals 
Often will be momentarily baffled 
and bewildered and obliged to try 
to think for themselves without 
feady prospect of finding a solution. 

A clear distinction should be 


Made between informing the learn- 


€r that certain principles may be 
derived from references, previous 
assignments, or other experiences 
With which he should be familiar 
and requiring him to discover such 
principles for himself. For example, 
we may illustrate ways in which the 
forces of compressed air may be 
used. When considering such a topic 
the learner should be required to 
seck applications. We may hope 
that he will think of the paint 
Sprayer, air brakes, the pneumatic 
drill, the air hose at the filling sta- 
tion, or the cash conveyor tubes in 
the department store. There is 
greater likelihood of his reaching 
an understandin of this topic if he 
makes his own list of applications 
than if a list is supplied to him. 
Possibilities for obtaining any 
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substantial spread of learning in 
the case of information depends on 
the manner in which we stress the 
discovery of opportunities for appli- 
cation. Probably in no other role is 
the function of the teacher more im- 
portant than in that of emphasizing 
aspects of learning in need of ap- 
plication. It is apparent, however, 
that if learning takes place on the 
memorization level it is likely to 
possess little transfer value for the 
learner. If the information in a sub- 
ject is to transfer to other situations, 
it is necessary to point the way to 
the development of opportunities 
for application. 

Transfer of training, however, is 
almost spontaneous in the case of 
levels of learning beyond memori- 
zation where the maturity of learn- 
ers justifies intensive analysis of 
learning situations. Individuals who 
have learned to generalize in one 
field tend to use the same ability in 
other fields. Other related higher 
abilities, including ability to inter- 
pret learning material and to dis- 
cover application of principles, ap- 
pear to be generally associated with 
effective ways of thinking. 

Often learners should be required 
to examine their tasks thoroughly 
before even a minimum of guidance 
is given. Instructions for a project 
or written questions may be placed 
in the learner’s possession to be 
thoroughly examined before he is 
allowed to begin work. For a cer- 
tain length of time he need not ask 
questions or make comments but 
be required instead to plan mental- 
ly what he will later attempt to do. 
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Many of the learner's uncertainties 
arise before he has taken the trouble 
to investigate the extent to which he 
actually can proceed without help. 

The period of temporary confu- 
sion in which learners almost in- 
variably find themselves often sub- 
sides spontaneously if sufficient time 
is allowed. Excessive guidance dur- 
ing such periods of confusion af- 
fords learners with a means of 
escape. Guidance ordinarily should 
be withheld until actual attempts 
have been made by the learner to 
overcome his perplexity. 

The concepts of whole and part 
learning have important implications 
for the organization of learning ma- 
terials. A clear understanding of 
the whole gradually contributes to 
the meaningfulness and purpose of 
each of the parts in relationship to 
the whole. An understanding of 
each of the parts and their interrela- 
tionships invests the whole itself 
with meaningfulness. 

Use of central topics in our or- 
ganization of material tends to bring 
into focus the telescopic picture pre- 
sented by the total situation. Facts 
and principles acquire meaning as 
they become closely integrated and 
derive meaning from the context 
that they themselves help to create. 
The process is cumulative. As un- 
familiar facts increase in significance 
and combine with one another they 
serve to enrich the meaningfulness 
of other facts as well as of general 
rules and concepts. While the learn- 
er is acquiring new facts, a reor- 
ganization of knowledge is taking 
place. Learning may be regarded as 


a continuing process of organization 
and reorganization of experience. 
Conventional organization of ma- 
terials tends to present an analysis 
of a situation before the whole is 
even partially grasped or under- 
stood. More effective learning re- 
sults when in English classes, for 
example, an entire book is read and 
the learner receives in a general way, 
at least, the full effect that its au- 
thor intended before any particular 
portion of the book is analyzed or 
discussed. When teaching a foreign 
language it is desirable to use the 
most extensive vocabulary the learn- 
er can understand. He may be re- 
quired to read or even to speak 
the language at the outset. For 
example, he may begin with a com- 
plete sentence for which he is given 
the total meaning, thus becoming 
familiar with the “whole” before 
he attacks the “parts.” He may then 
be helped to identify the verbs and 
subsequently investigate other parts 
of speech and their relationships in 
the sentence, including grammatical 
constructions and technicalities of 
vocabulary, memorizing rules and 
attempting to synthesize and use his 
knowledge by translation. 
Guidance is involved in the man- 
ner in which tests, written themes, 
and exercises are planned. Return- 
ing test papers with correct answers 
indicated violates the principle of 
encouraging the learner to do every- 
thing he can for himself. Errors 
should be indicated, opportunities 
for improvement pointed out, and 
instances of exceptional merit recog- 
nized. ® 








Perpetuating a Fiction for a Fact ' 


Diagraming: A Sterile Skill 


ANTHONY L. Tovatt 


In The English Journal 


SS 

—2 ESPITE recent investigations 
which tell us that diagraming is a 
skill that has little or no value in 
itself and that as a method of teach- 
ing sentence structure and grammar 
information it is relatively ineffec- 
tive, we still teach diagraming. 

A few weeks ago I sat in the 
eighth-grade classroom of a small 
rural high school. At the blackboard 
a towheaded “volunteer” attached 
the final right angle to a sentence, 
looked quickly for teacher approval, 
then returned to her seat. 

“That's fine, Paula.” The teacher 
came forward. ‘Now you see, class, 
what Paula has done shows us how 
the different parts of a sentence 
really work. Diagraming is some- 
thing we all have to know in order 
to write good sentences. It helps us 
to see the parts of a sentence in 
our minds. Besides it’s fun, don’t 
you think?” 

Everyone agreed that diagraming 
is fun, that is, everyone except sev- 
eral boys and a few girls who stared 
painfully at the floor or at each 
other. 

Later I asked the teacher why she 
taught diagraming. 

“Why everyone knows how help- 
ful diagraming is in visualizing sen- 
tence elements. All the authorities 
recommend it in their handbooks 
and workbooks. It’s a skill students 
can always call on when they write. 
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Besides, Mrs. — expects 
these children to be able to diagram 
when they are promoted to her 
room. What’s wrong with it?” 

At the end of 10 minutes she was 
still mot convinced that anyone 
could have found diagraming a 
questionable classroom procedure. 

I began to ask more people about 
diagraming—all kinds of people. 
In fact, I made a limited attempt to 
test the carry-over value of dia- 
graming. I asked a selected group 
of 150 persons to diagram a given 
complex sentence and to answer the 
following questions: (1) When you 
write, do you visualize the elements 
of your sentences as you would 
diagram them? (2) What would 
you suggest be given most emphasis 
in high-school English language 
classes? This group was highly se- 
lective, of course, and included col- 
lege students, teachers, and mem- 
bers of a local parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation, persons who might have 
more occasion to ‘‘apply’”’ diagram- 
ing skills to written work than 
would an equal number of me- 
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chanics, hairdressers, or farmers. 
Aside from the fact that 96 per- 
cent of: this group was unable to 
diagram the sentence, perhaps the 
most significant finding revealed 
by the experiment was (1) that 
only two of the six persons who 
were able to diagram the sentence 
stated that they actually applied dia- 
gramming skills to their own writ- 
ing and (2) that 57 of the persons 
who were unable to diagram the 
sentence still maintained that, when 
they wrote, they visualized sentence 
elements as they would diagram 
them! The implications are so clear 
they need scarcely be pointed out. 
Notable, too, is the fact that 86 
of those who could not diagram the 
sentence still believe that more em- 
phasis should be placed on the 
teaching of grammar, which in- 
cludes diagraming We have so thor- 
oughly imbued our students with 
the belief that mastery of a skill 
which takes hours and hours to ac- 
quire and which has little or no 
practical value in itself must be 
pursued to even greater lengths. 
While it is admitted that all the 
factors inherent in any suggestion 
for “what ought to be’ are practi- 
cally impossible to single out, yet 
the fact that 53 persons, comprising 
40 percent of the total number co- 
operating in the experiment, indi- 
cated a dissatisfaction with formal 
methods is not without some weight. 
How widespread is the teaching 
of diagraming in our schools? In 
a current study of the practices of 
teaching English in 170 high 
schools, I asked teachers to indicate 


whether or not they believed certain 
teaching procedures to be sound, 
unsound, or questionable, and 
whether they used such practices 
frequently, occasionally, or rarely 
(never). Of 360 respondents, 165, 
or 71 percent, indicated that they 
believed diagraming of sentences to 
be a sound classroom procedure and 
that they use it either frequently or 
occasionally. Only 29 teachers do 
not believe the practice to be sound 
and rarely (never) use it. This is in 
part an answer to the question on 
the prevalence of the teaching of 
diagraming in high school. 

Although this brief investigation 
admitedly does not completely dis- 
pose of the value of diagraming, for 
the thoughtful teacher “of English 
the following conclusions and im- 
plications may be drawn: 


1. The carry-over value of diagraming 
beyond the classroom to actual writing 
situations in life is to be seriously 
questioned. From a purely functional 
standpoint, then, the demonstrated value 
of this teaching procedure to good com- 
munication is clearly lacking. 

2. Persons who have been taught dia- 
gtaming, though unable to perform the 
mechanical skill of manipulating sen- 
tence elements into a prescribed form, 
still believe that they use this skill when 
they write and would wish to see more 
emphasis given diagraming in high- 
school English language classes. In the 
face of such evidence, it is clear that 
we as English teachers are perpetuat- 
ing a fiction for a fact. 

3. Despite the limitations inherent in 
the sample used in the study, this find- 
ing alone should give the conscientious 
English teacher pause and cause him 
to re-examine the effectiveness of his 
teaching practices in light of recent re- 
search. a 








Here’s Some Help for Writers 


The Art of Writing Educational 
Reports and Articles 


ELtAs LIEBERMAN 


In The New York Supervisor 


on the course. of my profes- 
sional duties, it is necessary for me 
to read a good many reports, peda- 
gogic articles, and books dealing 
with pedagogy. The great majority 
of these suffer from pretentious, 
inept writing. Finding the central 
thought in some of them is like 
looking for a sailboat on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The turgid waters of ver- 
balism are everywhere, hiding the 
little sailboat in the trough of the 
sea. 

Reasons for the low status of edu- 
cational writing are partly personal, 
partly professional. Not too many 
teachers have been trained to write 
clearly, tersely, effectively. Too 
many of us desire to appear up to 
date in the use of the latest fashion- 
able phrase and pedagogic locution. 
Not so long ago every article in- 
tended for the elite had to have “a 
frame of reference.” The choice of 
the moment is “tapestration.” You 
can readily figure out for yourself 
what that means in plain language 
when applied to patterns of think- 
ing. Recently, a very sensible wo- 
man connected with one of our im- 
portant colleges defended her vague 
and overworded article by saying 
to an inquiring friend, “If I wrote 
simply, I would lose status at the 
college.” 

Be that as it may, the time is long 
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overdue for a movement to promote 
simple, clear, forceful pedagogic 
writing. What are some of the 
worst faults that we may find in 
pedagogic reports and articles? One 
of the most obvious may be called 
outlinitis. If some of the pedagogic 
pundits do not have a series of 
items numbered from 1-10, or from 
A-P, they think all is lost. 

Faulty sentence structure, particu- 
larly weighing down the sentence 
with too many words, is also much 
too common. Note this one selected 
from the Report of the Commission 
on Social Studies sponsored by the 
American Historical Association, 
1934: 


Although the basic biological equip- 
ment of man seems to be comparatively 
invariant and may therefore be expected 
to give certain common elements to edu- 
cation everywhere and at all times, 
human civilization has characteristics of 
neighborhood, region, nation, and well 
extended cultural areas which lend 
unique qualities to every working educa- 
tional program, however persistent and 
pervasive may be the universal elements 
entering into it. 


Ineffective writing sometimes is 
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due to the use of too many abstract 
terms. A long sentence suffering 
from this weakness creates a state 
of befuddlement in the reader. Oc- 
casionally the use of too many 
prepositional phrases and too many 
independent clauses in the same sen- 
tence can serve to obstruct meaning. 
There is no need to cram into one 
sentence the main idea and all pos- 
sible relevant associations. The fol- 
lowing sentence from ‘Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education in 


New York City Schools 1942” 
would have benefited by being 
broken up into component parts: 


The junior-high school is ‘organized 
for the purpose of accepting this objec- 
tive, particularly with ninth-year pupils, 
but as only half of the students entering 
the secondary schools come from the 
junior-high schools, it becomes the busi- 
ness of the vocational and the academic 
high schools to see to it that early spe- 
cialization is prevented and that the pupil 
does not choose a course until he has 
had experiences which will enable him 
to make a proper selection. 


Good writing in any field de- 
pends on the author’s grasp of his 
subject and his skill in communicat- 
ing ideas. What the author has in 
mind and the objective that he 
hopes to accomplish must be made 
clear for the reader. Clearness there- 
fore is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. Without this quality, the 
most learned treatise wilh fail in 
its mission of conveying a thought. 
There are various rhetorical devices 


taught in the upper grades of high 


school and in the freshman years of 
college which promote readability. 
There are ways of indicating empha- 
sis. There is a necessity sometimes 
for graceful cadences, picturesque 
treatment, and illustrative narrative. 
Just as a straight line for the Euclid- 
ian geometrician is the shortest 
distance between two points, so 
clearness in writing guarantees di- 
rect transmission of an idea by 
means of language from author to 
reader. 

In conclusion, among the thumb 
rules that I think should be remem- 
bered by all who engage in educa- 
tional writing are the following: 
Avoid outlining of material unless 
such an outline is definitely called 
for. An outline is not an article; 
it is a bit of scaffolding which needs 
to be draped. Avoid crowding your 
sentences with too many subordi- 
nate clauses and phrases. When you 
become suspicious of a sentence be- 
cause of its language, rewrite it or 
break it up. Lastly, have the cour- 
age to be simple. Someone has said 
that a mediocre scientist can write a 
passable book in his specialty but 
that it takes a master mind to write 
an effective primer. Cut your article 
short when you find you are un- 
necessarily repeating yourself. You 
have a better chance of attracting a 
reader or two to what you have to 
offer when you are reasonably brief. 

And now, lest I wear out my own 
welcome, I shall heed the advice I 
have given and stop. a 


You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan 








Potent As Well As Popular 


Science Fiction for Science Students 
JoHN D. WooLeverR 


In Science Education 


otirnoucH they have been 
published for more than 100 years, 
science fiction stories have risen in 
popularity enormously since the end 
of the last war. The influence of this 
type of narrative on its readers, es- 
pecially juveniles, should not be 
ignored by the science teacher. 
Science fiction has some good possi- 
bilities, although it also can have a 
very detrimental influence on science 
classes. 

Science fiction for many years was 
considered sometimes to be very 
poor, low-grade literature, even 
though much of it was written by 
respected authors—Wells, Verne, 
Poe, and London. But today an in- 
spection of some scientific and edu- 
cational journals will show that 
science fiction has invaded suggest- 
ed literature in the book reviews. It 
is not uncommon now to read a 
Science fiction story appearing in a 
pulp magazine that was written by 
a respected~ scientist or a science 
student working on his doctorate. 

There ate probably both good 
and bad points about almost any- 
thing that is written. But, when 
literature is published for light read- 
ing and quick sale, it must be ex- 
amined very carefully if it is to be 
used with young minds. In a study 
being made of science fiction publi- 
cations (which are available to 
children, although not necessarily 
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written for them), the following 
objectionable features were found. 
Most science fiction had inferior 
bindings and poor quality paper. 
Little true science was presented ; 
few facts and principles and no 
scientific methods were used. There 
were many half truths in addition 
to quasi-science. Much of the vocab- 
ulary was not scientific. Repetition 
of general plots was common. 
Astronomy and space travel were 
overemphasized. There was much 
“flashy” art in the illustrations. Ex- 
cessive “love interest’’ at times was 
not suitable for children. Life ap- 
peared to be cheap, with death and 
destruction of “undesirable charac- 
ters” too common. Cruelty, mili- 
tarism, and grotesqueness were em- 
phasized. 

Every science fiction book made 
available to students should be read 
very carefully by the teacher. If the 
students are to benefit at all in the 
way of science, the values they are 
to gain from reading the story must 
far outweigh any of its weak points. 
A science fiction story must be 
judged far more critically than any 
other narrative. With the age group, 
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comprehension, and vocabulary of 
his students in mind, the science 
teacher should determine, first, ex- 
actly what type of science fiction 
story he needs or wants. To get an 
excellent classification of science fic- 
tion stories, O. J. Bailey’s work, 
Pilgrims Through Space and Time, 
is one of the most comprehensive 
on the subject and readily available 
to all who frequent any metropoli- 
tan library. Having found the story 
or book worthwhile for his pur- 
poses, the science teacher should 
consider any objectionable points. 
Final analysis should be based on 
the same considerations as those 
used in judging any juvenile fiction. 
In a recent study by the author, stu- 
dents who had read suitable stories, 
watched television shows, or listen- 
ed to science fiction radio programs 
appeared to benefit somewhat. The 
radio and the television shows had 
few objectionable points. 
Worthwhile science fiction should 
(1) develop the imagination and 
curiosity; (2) aid students in dis- 
tinguishing fact from fiction; (3) 
show the difference between possi- 
bility and probability; (4) help 
students develop an open mind; 
(5) show that times and events 
change; (6) show the social and 
spiritual implications of science and 
technology; (7) develop apprecia- 
tion of scientists and scientific prog- 
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ress; (8) develop critical, analyti- 
cal thinking; and (9) prepare stu- 
dents for future events and possi- 
bilities. 

In building a good collection of 
science fiction stories, there should 
be variety in the collection. An ap- 
proved book should be made avail- 
able to the students at all times and 
should be suggested to the students 
when the particular subject under 
study is apparent in the fictional 
narrative. Science fiction should 
never be required reading; it should 
not be used as a substitute for other 
scientific literature but could be en- 
couraged as reading during science 
study periods and as light leisure 
reading. 

In spite of all the science fiction 
written for public consumption in 
the last 100 years, there is a com 
parative lack of really good science 
fiction which is suitable or written 
especially for children. Considering 
the potentialities of good science 
fiction, it might be well worthwhile 
to look into the possibility of in- 
creasing the amount of this type of 
literature on our library and science- 
room shelves. If the regular science 
fiction authors do not fill our need, 
it might even be worth our while to 
encourage our scientists, especially 
those who write adventure stories, 
and our science teachers to write the 
type of stories we need. * 


CHILDREN in 12 London schools will be taught their first 
science lessons by TV this spring over a special BBC circuit. 
The pupils will be between 11 and 16 years old. 








Don’t “Type-Cast” Adolescents 


Universal Human Problems: Adolescent Phase 
JOHN J. BROOKs 


In Child Study 


ve adolescent in America, to a 
large extent, is an assembly-line 
product, on which every effort has 
been made to stamp the middle- 
class standards and folkways pecu- 
liar to our society. Western civili- 
zation and human biology, in an 
ofttimes unholy alliance, are respon- 
sible for many of the problems 
faced by our young people. Both of 
these formidable factors seem to be 
here to stay; but there is much that 
adults can do that is helpful in 
guiding young people toward good 
adjustments both to their culture 
and to their “innards.” 

Most of the well-known and 
often discussed problems of ado- 
lescents are interrelated and over- 
lapping. Moreover, they are essen- 
tially universal Auman problems. 
Adolescence is simply one period 
of growth in which certain aspects 
of these problems are pressing and 
important to young people. Thus, as 
parents and teachers, we must some- 
how peer around our own insecuri- 
ties and fears to view helpfully the 
similar problems facing young 
people. If we are to be helpful 
adults, we must first stop ourselves 
from projecting adult standards and 
mature patterns on young people. 
Our entire culture seems to be in 
conspiracy to make life as difficult 
as possible for young people. 

Let us use as only one example 
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the situation in regard to their rela- 
tion to the opposite sex. Annually 
we adults change our minds about 
which portions of the female anat- 
omy shall be concealed or revealed. 
Vast cosmetic campaigns help 
mothers to drill their daughters in 
the techniques of tease and capture, 
but these activities must be carried 
on by sets of rules that vary with 
time and place. We consider, for 
instance, that a boy may embrace a 
girl with complete propriety, no 
matter how possessive his grip, pro- 
vided he presents the illusion of 
listening to dance music. Five sec- 
onds after the music stops, this act 
becomes indecent. 

In addition to coping with adult 
standards and confusing social 
codes, many of the young people in 
America face a problem which has 
been too little studied and analyzed. 
The accidents of history and the na- 
ture of our school system have re- 
sulted in an educational process 
which is largely characterized by 
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middle-class objectives and middle- 
class behavior patterns. We must 
constantly remind ourselves that the 
values we teach, the information we 
present, and the behavior we de- 
mand reflect only one segment of 
our great American people. Most 
of our history books are centered on 
our white pioneering fathers and 
their westering caravans. Unques- 
tionably the New England back- 
ground and the western movement 
are splendid and unique chapters in 
history. The Anglo-American, 
white, Protestant middle-class tradi- 
tion has played an enormously im- 
portant role and perhaps has thus 
far represented the major cultural 
heritage of the country. 

But times are changing rapidly. 
How strange this tradition must ap- 
pear, for example, to thousands of 
Mexican youth, to Negro children, 
and to great numbers of one-gener- 
ation immigrants to America, whose 
historical roots are very different! 

The vast majority of teachers and 
counselors are kind and hardwork- 
ing people who love children of all 
backgrounds. But they need more 
than this. They need to go beyond 
kindness and try to understand our 
total culture; they need to be keenly 
aware of their own biases of class, 
custom, and age, wherever these 
exist. They must seek to identify 
themselves with children whose 
backgrounds, values, and behavior 
patterns are not necessarily inferior 
but merely different from those of 
the counseling adults. Parents, too, 
can no longer ignore the side 
streets. Their children won't. 


There is something else adults 
must guard against. As Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark, co-founder and associate 
director of the Northside Center for 
Child Development in New York 
City, says, “The youth has gained 
an increasing reliance in viewing 
his parents and teachers; the uncriti- 
cal glow and evaluation which he 
gave them as a child begin to dim 
with adolescence. The adult who re- 
sents, denies, or feels threatened 
by this growing youthful keenness 
will be sure to lose stature in the 
eyes of the adolescent.” Adults who 
meet this growing “equality” on the 
part of youth with ease, understand- 
ing, and respect are earning new 
admiration from young people. The 
relationship will change, must 
change, and should change, but 
there is no reason why it should de- 
teriorate. 

Adults whose understanding of 
life and whose inner security enable 
them to accept, even welcome, the 
growing status and abilities of 
young people have found the finest 
means for enabling adult and ado- 
lescent to meet problems together. 
Though confused and sometimes 
uninforined, young people are keen 
and amazingly competent. With 
rapport established, adults are in a 
position to help young people, to 
clarify their problems, to find the 
needed information, and to suggest 
courses of action. Programs planned 
under such conditions have reality 
for young people because they play- 
ed an important role in planning 
them. 

Developing easy, natural, and 
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consistent relations with young 
people is very difficult for many 
adults because the social roles of 
young and old have changed, and 
are changing, rapidly. The coun- 
seling adult finds himself forced to 
play many roles. Sometimes he 
serves only as a wailing wall for 
youthful woes; again, he may sim- 
ply enact the character of a non- 
directive comrade; in swift succes- 
sion he may become adviser, com- 
manding first sergeant, or master 
planner. Such virtuosity can only 
be accomplished if the adult feels 
very secure about his role and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The superficial student of child 
development is inclined to confuse 
equality of ego and personal in- 
tegrity with equality of experience 
and responsibility. Parents and 
teachers who may have suffered 
painful authoritarian childhoods 
and who have misread the findings 
of modern psychology are inclined 
to treat children as “equals” in a 
quite unnatural sense. The same 
adults would recognize that there is 
no question of equality between the 
inexperienced interne and the wide- 
ly respected medical specialist. 
Adults’ attempts to equate youth and 
maturity in the sense of responsibil- 
ity always fail in the face of reality. 
The adult who has had several dec- 
ades of experience as a social being 
and who expects the child to have 
the same balance and good sense 
will be more apt to find, to his 
complete confusion, that he is deal- 
ing with a delightful, destructive, 
lovable little primitive. 


Equality like this has neither 
sense nor sincerity. Equality, on the 
other hand, of human dignity and 
personal integrity is the inalienable 
right of young and old. Mutual re- 
spect, in this sense, is essential and 
does not have to be confusing. 
There is no difficulty if we respect 
young people as human beings and 
as young people. Our confusion 
arises from our attempts to respect 
young people as old people! 

It is high time for the overanxious 
and tense grown-up to relax in his 
role. He is far better equipped 
than his predecessors to be helpful 
to young people. He must not be 
too concerned with his small mis- 
takes and failures. It is the long- 
range relationships with young 
people which are important. If he 
has achieved a broad understanding 
based on study and observation, his 
small acts will tend to be consistent, 
helpful, and purposeful. They will 
be easily received. 

The adult who understands his 
society, his own and the adolescent's 
role in that society, who sincerely 
respects young people and under- 
stands their growing skills and preb- 
lems need no longer act fike an 
anxious automaton, fearful that his 
small single acts are in violation of 
scientific principles and moral codes. 
Understanding and accepting the 
cultural and personal handicaps of 
the adolescent, recognizing the 
adolescent’s problems as basically 
universal human problems, he can 
move with skill and friendly pur- 
pose as a responsible adult facing a 
rewarding and demanding task. © 





A Living Lan guage 


Functional Approach to Teaching Latin 


KATHERINE METZNER 
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HE functional approach to the 
teaching of Latin is not a method; 
it is a philosophy that reveals Latin 
as a language, living in the very 
roots of our society. To get a stu- 
dent to comprehend that Latin was 
truly a language of communication, 
just as we use English, he must first 
understand that it was written and 
spoken by live people. To do that 
we teachers must make those people 
flesh and blood, recreate the history 
in terms of our students’ vocabulary, 
and relate their language to them as 
people. It isn’t difficult to do. 

The functional approach tries to 
use Latin meaningfully in oral 
conversation, growing in compre- 
hension and complexity with the 
growth of vocabulary and grammar 
concepts. The sound and feeling for 
the language are emphasized by 
much oral reading. 

Would that the word “translate’’ 
had never been derived! The very 
word stultifies the living idea. The 
true aim of teaching Latin by’ any 
method is to read Latin as Latin in 
the Latin word order. The func- 
tional training of grasping meaning 
directly from the Latin in the Latin 
word order, even if transverbalized, 
is realizing one of the aims in teach- 
ing Latin, that of teaching judgment 
by the suspension of opinion until 
all facts are marshalled. 

I feel strongly that even begin- 
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ning students should read Latin that 
carries valuable information. Read- 
ing that tells the myths, the charac- 
ter, and the history of the Romans 
can be related immediately to the 
students’ own use. It catches their 
interest, it gives them something to 
talk about at home, and it stimulates 
their desire to acquire the tools 
necessary for greater understanding, 

Beside the oral objective presen- 
tation of the language and people, 
reading Latin as Latin, the func- 
tional approach means to introduce 
the student to new words and gram- 
matical forms in context. This is 
much easier than it sounds. Even 
texts not designed for this method 
can be taught in such a manner that 
the reading material is read, discuss- 
ed, and understood before the rules 
are formulated or vocabularies as- 
signed. Let the new word be guess- 
ed by its need in the sentence, by 
its similarity to English or words 
learned earlier. The concept of a 
word is fixed if it is associated with 
its parents. The concept of stability 
can be taught through effective word 
study. As for grammatical forms, 
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even though they take more time 
and patience, they are understood 
and therefore learned more thor- 
oughly if first they are recognized as 
a new element in Latin sentences, 
their characteristics more sharply 
etched by comparison with the al- 
ready known; then, by using the 
new form in English sentences, a 
rule can be formulated. The texte 
book grammar explanation is rele- 
gated to the end of the lesson unit 
and is rarely needed. 

While it is being established that 
the Romans were people who spoke 
and wrote Latin, it is successful to 
introduce the study of it by the 
oral-objective approach. The very 
first lesson can teach pronunciation 
by imitation, using the objects of the 
foom to stimulate Latin speech. 
This puts the thought of the student 
on the reading material and its in- 
formation, where it should be. 

Much oral drill can be done in 
unison. It saves time, it can be effec- 
tive, it helps the slow student, and 
it employs both sight and sound. 
For example, the review of an ad- 
jective can be done orally, perhaps 
at the moment a mistake in agree- 
ment has been made. Never do I 
use this device until all forms have 
first been met in reading and ex- 
plained individually, as well as or- 
ganized and placed on the board in 
paradigms. We do them in rhyth- 
mic patterns, and I hear all off 
notes. I point to the imagined para- 
digm as we repeat it. The students 
get the habit of seeing the paradigm 


mentally as well as hearing it. 

To obtain a recognition vocabu- 
lary, which is most important with 
the emphasis on reading Latin 
rather than translating English to 
Latin, a variety of drill is necessary. 
Present new words as graphically 
or dramatically as possible. Be sure 
the stucents can spell, pronounce, 
and explain the meaning of a given 
vocabulary. That essential minimum 
of vocabulary I call our “must” 
words. Use given words in English 
sentences asking for the Latin word 
from which it comes. Frequently 
write English-Latin and Latin-Eng- 
lish word lists on the board, under- 
scoring-the similar elements of each. 
To make the study of any language 
useful, its vocabulary must be mean- 
ingful. 

Use your knowledge of history, 
art, literature, and philosophy to 
open windows of your students’ 
minds. Make mythology entertain- 
ing and pertinent by linking it with 
everything that comes to hand or 
ear. The double impression of sight 
and sound are absolutely necessary. 

The functional-oral-objective- 
reading approach to the teaching of 
Latin gives the student the imme- 
diate feeling of using the language 
to express thought. That established, 
he has a purpose and a goal. It is 
easy from there to help him grow in 
mastery and appreciation of the 
Latin language. It is much better to 
create an environment in which the 
student likes to learn rather than 
learning to like it. ® 


ke swio has added about 5000 words to the English language. 
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Individual Rights and the State. 
—The big news this month is that 
the individual lost a round or two 
but won one in his battle with the 
State. The U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held the right of a state,to keep 
teachers from the classroom if they 
belong to questionable organiza- 
tions or keep dubious company. In 
another decision, the Court refused 
to interfere with a state’s law re- 
quiring reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools. 

The net effect of these decisions 
is to trim the absolute freedom of 
the individual—to impress on him 
that he is not free to do as he pleases 
and still enjoy the protection of or- 
ganized society. 

Thus, the Supreme Court told 
teachers in New York that they are 
not free to work for the state on 
their own terms. They must abide 
by the Feinberg law, which denies 
them the right to belong to organi- 
zations listed as subversive by school 
authorities. Parents in New Jersey 
were told, in effect, that they can- 
not call on the Constitution to over- 
ride a state law merely because that 
law is distasteful to them. Hence, 
the New Jersey law requiring Bible 
reading in public schools was left 
untouched. 


UMT Setback.—In Congress, the 
powerful arm of the State was also 
seeking to assert itself. It was reach- 
ing out for no less than the right to 
put youth in uniform, to train them 


as soldiers, and to keep them on 
call for duty for the largest part of 
their young manhood. The debates 
on universal military training in the 
House were among the most mo- 
mentous of this decade. As this 
issue goes to press it appears that 
Congress decided to line up on the 
side of the individual, at least until 
after the "52 election. The House 
virtually killed the UMT bill for 
this session when it tossed the whole 
issue back to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

While Administration forces fail- 
ed to pass the bill despite all 
attempts at parliamentary maneu- 
vering, and further agreed to shelve 
consideration of it in the committee 
itself during the current session, 
there is always the chance that the 
Senate may pass a bill on the syb- 
ject or that the turn of world events 
may afford the opportunity to again 
bring UMT before the House dur- 
ing this session. In any event, the 
Administration will come back 
again, with another plan; and again, 
with yet a third plan. The House 
vote in March only postponed the 
decision. 


Relieve Sports Pressures.—This 
year will record no more heroic act 
than that performed by 11 college 
presidents. Braving the scorn of 
zealous alumni, organized sports 
promoters, and game fans, they call- 
ed for a halt to the national college 
sports saturnalia of bribes, fixed 
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games, pampering of players, and 
overpayment of coaches. They said 
it is time to relieve external pres- 
sure on young men to win games 
for the sake of publicity. They said 
it is time for each college faculty 
and president to take over control 
of athletics. They said it is time for 
colleges and universities to live up 
to the ideals they champion. 

So there is the heart of the ath- 
letic policies for American educa- 
tion; and not, as the sports writers 
would have it, whether there should 
be bowl games or spring football 
practice. 

The policies may be unpalatable 
to the sports-page readers, but they 
have been approved by the executive 
committee of the American Council 
on Education and are being received 
favorably by individual college 


presidents. At least, few protests 


from individual institutions have 


reached Washington, says the Coun- 
cil. 


Fluoride Controversy.—A short 
four years ago the U. S. Public 
Health Service convinced Congress 
that adding fluoride to drinking 
waters is a safe way to reduce tooth 
decay among children. As a result, 
scores of communities throughout 
the nation accepted the practice. To- 
day doubts are creeping in. A 
special House committee studying 
chemicals in food heard experts 
disagree on the safety of fluorida- 
tion. 

Howard V. Smith, a University 
of Arizona chemist and co-discov- 
erer of the role which fluorine plays 
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in dental health, said that he is op- 
posed to the fluoridation of water 
supplies until more is known about 
the effect. He said scientists don’t 
know what safe fluoride concentra- 
tions in each climatic zone should 
be. He said that individual reactions 
to fluorine and differences in the 
amount of water consumed. as a re- 
sult of an occupation have a bearing 
on the amount of fluorine which 
can safely be taken in. Therefore, 
it is difficult to establish safe doses 
for fluoridation of public water sup- 
plies, Dr. Smith argued. 

The safest procedure, he said, for 
reducing caries is to paint children’s 
teeth with fluoride—and that should 
be done under the school’s super- 
vision. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, said flatly: 
“There is more scientific evidence 
available to substantiate the safety 
of adding controlled amounts of 
fluorides to water than there is for 
the addition of any chemical to a 
food. In the more than 200 muni- 
cipalities that have fluoridated their 
water supplies, no serious problems 
have occurred.” 


The Economies of Segrega- 
tion.—If Negro children are per- 
mitted to sit side by side their 
classmates in District of Columbia 
classrooms, it will be not because of 
idealism but because of dollars and 
cents. 

In an outburst of anger, local 
residents told the Capital’s board of 
education it is too costly to operate 
a dual system. The board then 
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ordered Supt. Hobart Corning to 
make a study “of the possibility of 
integrating white and Negro 
schools.” The study is to cgnsider 
the economic savings and the moral 
correctness of a single school sys- 
tem. Recommendations must be 
ready by April 1. 

Local revolt began early this year 
when the board of education found 
its white schools with hundreds of 
empty desks and a surplus of teach- 
ers. At the same time Negro schools 
were crowded, with too few teach- 
ers to serve them. To maintain the 
fence between the two racial “divi- 
sions” (as they’re called in Wash- 
ington) the board was about to be 
forced into hiring more Negro 
teachers at a time when it had to 
discharge or keep idle white teach- 
ers. “Why not use white teachers to 
teach Negro children?’ asked some. 
To which the Negro community 
leaders replied that in the name of 
equality Negro teachers should be 
used to teach white pupils. The 
American Federation of Teachers 
contended that proposals to use 
white teachers in Negro schools to 
relieve the shortage would be a 
“step backward” if Negro teachers 
were not permitted to teach in white 
schools. 

By this time the community was 
aroused. “Integration,” said the 
American Council on Human 
Rights, ‘‘is the only democratic and 
economic way to operate the public 
schools.” 

Catholic schools, which have inte- 
grated Negro students, have shown 
that an unsegregated system is pos- 


sible, said the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Washington. 

The final answer lies not with the 
board of education, but with Con- 
gress. The board can only ask for 
legislation to end segregation. It 
must be approved by the lawmakers 
from Mississippi, from South Caro- 
lina, and from every other state in 
the Union—but not from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Washington does 
not vote. It has no representatives 
in Congress. But Congress neverthe- 
less controls municipal life and 
budgets. 


Howard University's Eighty-Fifth 
Birthday.—The only national uni- 
versity supported directly by Con- 
gressional funds celebrated its 
eighty-fifth birthday on March 2. 

Howard University, in Washing- 
ton, was created by act of Congress 
in 1867. To observe the birthday, 
government officials joined with 
educators to honor both the institu- 
tion and its president, Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson. 

The importance of Howard is 
that it is one of the few institutions 
where young Negroes can fulfill 
their aspirations to become doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists or engineers. 
It serves hundreds of Negro stu- 
dents from southern states who 
want to advance beyond the B.A. in 
education, social work or music. 
Howard University is rated by some 
of the members of the American 
Association of Law Schools to be 
the most significant center of studies 
in civil rights among the law schools 
of the United States. 
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Dr. Johnson is acclaimed among 
the Negro people because he is a 
fighter. When Congress was toying 
with the idea of cutting the law 
school faculty from eight to five 
instructors, Dr. Johnson said, “If 
there is anything that is valuable to 
a democratic country, it is to estab- 
lish by actual decision of the courts 
the assumption that the most ag- 
grieved minority can defend its con- 
stitutional rights by the due proce- 
dures of the law. I would suggest 
that the law school of Howard Uni- 
versity, working hard to establish 
that presumption should be the last 
law school you would want to cut 
down to the bare minimum of five 
members.” 

But Dr. Johnson does not look 
at his institution as ‘for color only.” 
He points out that it has a mixed 
board of trustees, a mixed faculty, 
361 students from foreign countries, 
and a sprinkling of white Americans 
among its 3000 students. “Howard 
University is a national institution, 
belonging to all the people of the 
United States,” said Dr. Johnson on 
the institution’s eighty-fifth birth- 
day and Washington applauded. 


Educators’ "Secret Weapon." — 
Not to be outmatched by the mili- 
tary, educators, too, have their fan- 
tastic weapons for future wars. One 
such instrument is located in the 
U. S. Office of Education. It is kept 
ready for use by the men who main- 
tain a roster of 150,000 highly 
specialized scientists. The fantastic 
weapon is basically an electronic 
facsimile transmitter to be used in 


relaying information about urgently 
needed scientists. 

Suppose the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Los Alamos needs a 
chemical engineer who can read 
Russian. The AEC phones Washing- 
ton with the request to find out 
where such a man could be located. 
The fantastic weapon is set to work 
scanning thousands of punch cards 
in search for the right person. 
When located, the information is 
transmitted by facsimile to Los 
Alamos in a matter of seconds. 

The weapon is still in an ex- 
perimental stage, the U. S. Office 
of Education likes to say. It has 
never yet been subjected to battle 
conditions. But the dreamers see the 
day when colleges and universities 
may adopt it for peace-time uses— 
such as spotting a candidate for a 
college presidency which was vacant 
too long! 


Citizenship Day.—President Tru- 
man signed a Congressional resolu- 
tion merging I am an American 
Day with Constitution Day under 
the new name of Citizenship Day. 

September 17 was named by Con- 
gtess as the appropriate time for 
observing Citizenship Day and the 
President agreed. The reason for 
the change is simple: schools and 
colleges will be better able to spon- 
sor appropriate programs on Sep- 
tember 17 than in May, the original 
time for I am an American Day. 
The President said the day should 
be used to honor those coming of 
age and those who have become 
naturalized. ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak.: Lyman M. Fort 
has resigned. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Omaha, Nebr.: E. M. 
Hosman has been named dean of the 
newly established college of adult edu- 
cation. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Theodore L. Torgerson, professor of edu- 
cation, will begin his retirement at the 
end of the 1952 summer session. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Monmouth, Ill., College: The Rev. 
Robert W. Gibson has been named pres- 
ident, to succeed the Rev. James H. Grier 
who is retiring. 

Central Luzon Agricultural College, 
Republic of the Philippines: Arcadio G. 
Matela was installed as the college's first 
president. 

Emerson College, Boston: Jonathan 
W. French, Jr. has been named presi- 
dent. 

State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y.: Foster S. Brown has 
been appointed president. He was for- 
merly dean of the State University Teach- 
ers College at Cortland, N. Y. 

University of Washington, Seattle: 
Henry Schmitz has been named president. 
He was formerly dean of agriculture and 
forestry at the University of Minnesota. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Paul R. Hanna, professor of education 
at Stanford University, has been appoint- 
ed director of education of the Mutual 
Security Agency's special technical and 
economic mission to the Philippines. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Harry W. Greene, professor of educa- 
tion, West Virginia State College, at 54 
years of age. 

Wallace W. Charters, former head of 
the research bureau of education, Ohio 
State University, at 76 years of age. 


George H. Black, former president, 
University of Newark, N. J., at 78 years. 

Charles C. Ward, president, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburg, N.Y., at 
60 years. 

The Rev. John M. Thomas, former 
president, Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt., at 82 years. 


Sane Sports Policy 
THE committee of college presidents 
appointed by the American Council 
on Education to study intercollegiate 
athletics has made public its views 
and has asked college and sports 
officials “to cooperate.” 
Secondary-school men may be 
heartened by the fact that the col- 
leges have finally formulated a defi- 
nite plan of action and made specific 
suggestions for remedial action. The 
implication is that the colleges have 
decided that it was far past time to 
clean house, and it had to be done 
soon before others undertook to 
do it for them. Others, including 
Congress, have taken a lively inter- 
est in the matter. The House Rules 
Committee has been considering a 
proposal for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of sports, including 
intercollegiate athletics. Still others, 
secondary-school officials particular- 
ly, have become increasingly exas- 
perated as no remedy appeared and 
no action seemed forthcoming. 
However, some secondary schools, 
cooperating with colleges, have 
studied the matter, especially as the 
problem affects the secondary school, 
and recommendations have been 
made, such as the report prepared 
by the North Central Association's 
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subcommittee on athletics that ap- 
pears on page 18 of this issue. 

The college group, headed by 
President Hannah of Michigan State 
College, declared that proselyting, 
subterfuge, and distorted purpose 
can neutralize the contribution of 
athletics to the total educational 
services of an institution. The reme- 
dies proposed by the committee to 
meet the present situation have four 
chief objectives: (1) to relieve ex- 
ternal pressures, (2) to insure in- 
stitutional control, (3) to suggest 
general standards of acceptable prac- 
tice, and (4) to invoke measures of 
enforcement. Here is a summary of 
the specific recommendations made: 

1. Control of athletics should be 
held absolutely and completely by 
the administration. The athletic de- 
partment should be subject to the 
same institutional policy and budg- 
etary controls as any other depart- 
ment; all of its members, including 
coaches, should have the same status 
and salaries as other faculty mem- 
bers of comparable rank. The ath- 
letic board, if there is one, should 
be advisory to the president, and the 
majority of its members should be 
faculty members. 

2. Admission standards as an- 
nounced in official publications 
should apply to athletes and non- 
athletes alike. 

3. A student, to be eligible for 
intercollegiate competition, should 
be enrolled in courses leading to a 
degree, and should be making nor- 
mal progress. 

4. Participation in intercollegiate 
competition as a member of a var- 
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sity team should not be permitted 
during a student’s first year on a 
campus. 

5. Every institution should in- 
crease the number of scholarships 
and grants-in-aid for students of 
high academic ability who need 
help. All aid to students given by 
alumni and other groups should be 
administered by the institution. All 
students holding scholarships should 
meet the same standards of aca- 
demic performance, and financial 
awards should be limited to meeting 
actual educational expenses. 

6. Seasons for football, basket- 
ball, and baseball should be clearly 
defined to eliminate bowl games, 
postseason tournaments, and insea- 
son off-campus tournaments not 
under institutional auspices. 

7. Since athletics have important 
educational and recreational values, 
colleges should offer the opportun- 
ity of participation to all students. 

8. Institutions should be encour- 
aged to compete with others having 
similar policies and programs. 

Regional and national agencies 
having a direct interest in athletics 
are asked to cooperate in the en- 
forcement. Regional accrediting as- 
sociations have an especially im- 
portant role to play because they 
represent the point of view of edu- 
cation as a whole, include secondary 
schools as well as colleges in their 
scope, and can apply sanctions. 

Summing up, the committee 
urged that all educators and sports 
officials work for these recommend- 
ed principles and practices in their 
own spheres; for the moral and in- 
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tellectual truths they champion and 
the respect of the students and of 
the public is at stake. 


Assistance in Meeting Attacks 

“MEETING the Attacks on Educa- 
tion” is the theme of the January, 
1952, issue of Progressive Educa- 
tion. It contains articles on such 
topics as: the motives and character 
of unjustified attacks; the research 
studies which indicate that the 
charges against the schools are un- 
founded; the extent to which the 
public approves of modern practices 
in education; and constructive sug- 
gestions for anticipating and meet- 
ing attacks. As this particular issue 
should be helpful to schoolmen in 
meeting these attacks, copies of it 
can be ordered from the American 
Education Fellowship, 105 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
The price is 50¢ for a single copy, 
with reductions for quantity orders. 


Grant for Economic Study 

THE Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has announced that it has 
received a grant of $123,750 from 
the Fund for Adult Education, an 
independent organization establish- 
ed by the Ford Foundation. The 
money will be used to help support 
the 26 workshops to be held on the 
campuses of sponsoring colleges and 
universities this summer. Commu- 
nity groups will raise an additional 
$300,000 to finance their local proj- 
ects. The locally controlled work- 
shops will study the structure and 
operation of the American economy 
and procedures for improving class- 


room instruction in economics. 
Workshop staffs will include compe- 
tent economists, curriculum special- 
ists, and consultants from business, 
labor, research organizations, and 
government. 


Public Relations 
THe American Association of 
School Administrators of the NEA 
has issued a report on the schools 
and the press. The 24-page booklet, 
entitled The Superintendent, the 
Board, and the Press, is intended to 
give administrators a knowledge of 
the basic rules of dealing with news- 
papermen and securing effective and 
fair coverage of the schools. Mutual 
understanding and cooperation are 
stressed, as is the newspaperman’s 
need for background material to in- 
sure accurate reporting. A series of 
suggestions for improving inter- 
views is listed in the report along 
with a check list for news tips, how 
to prepare a news release, and some 
joint efforts which are of mutual 
benefit to the school and the press. 
Copies may be secured from the 
AASA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. for 25¢ each; 
discounts on quantity orders. 


Polio Pledge 

Durinc April and May, a “Polio 
Pledge” will be distributed through- 
out the schools of the country by 
The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. Each child will be 
asked to take home a copy of the 
pledge. It explains briefly to the 
parent a few basic precautions to 
take against polio and the scientific 
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reasons that lie behind them. 
Criticism 

THE American Council of Learned 
Societies, on the behalf of the coun- 
cil and the Conference of Secretaries 
of the Constituent Societies of the 
ACIS, has issued a critique on cer- 
tain important features of the re- 
port, Education and National Se- 
curity, published jointly by the 
Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The chapter dealing with military 
manpower is criticized for not dis- 
cussing directly the value of humani- 
ties and social sciences for national 
security, and for leading the reader 
to think of deferment first in the 
terms of the categories most imme- 
diately related to military technology 
such as science, engineering, and 
medicine. 

The final chapter of the report is 
objected to because the recommen- 
dations made in it “neglect consid- 
erations vital to national security 
and indeed accepted in the pre- 
ceeding chapters.’” These considera- 
tions are: (1) National security and 
the military establishment are not by 
any means synonymous. (2) Secur- 
ity is a national problem at all 
times, and a civilian as well as a 
military problem. (3) Experience 
shows that our safety lies in culti- 
vating all fields of inquiry. (4) We 
must not jeopardize peace, the prime 
objective of partial mobilization, by 
commitments appropriate only to 
total war. 

A condensation of another chap- 


ter of the report, not mentioned in 
this critique, appeared in the March 
issue of THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
under the title of “The Role of the 
Schools.” 


Study Abroad 

TEACHERS are invited to study at 
five of Britain's leading universities 
this summer, starting July 5. Bir- 
mingham, London, Nottingham, 
Oxford, and St. Andrews are offer- 
ing courses in economics, literature, 
Elizabethan drama, education in 
England, and Britain’s position in 
the modern world. The courses are 
intended chiefly for graduates, but 
are open to seniors, with credits 
transferable. Costs will run from 
$168 to $200 for board and tuition, 
plus tourist passages at $170 each 
way. A small number of grants to 
cover expenses and a few free trans- 
Atlantic passages are available. Ap- 
plication should be made to The 
Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


New Intelligence Test 

MEMoRrY tests have been subordi- 
nated to the solving of original 
problems in a new series of intelli- 
gence tests prepared by a University 
of Illinois professor of education, 
Frank H. Finch. There are separate 
tests for each successive elementary- 
school year and the whole serics 
covers the age range from six years 
to adulthood. The first two years 
of the tests are completely non- 
verbal, the others, 40 percent verbal 
with the vocabulary chosen to elim- 
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inate cultural bias and to make 
slight demand on skills developed 
through linguistic training. The 
tests grew out of a five-year period 
of experimentation in 65 schools in 
a number of states. The series is 
published by the Educational Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Resolutions Adopted 

AN open-door policy between the 
school and community with frequent 
collaboration between teachers in 
education planning was one of the 
main resolutions adopted at the 
seventh annual convention of the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development in Boston 
recently. Other resolutions called 
for continued support of the non- 
segregation policy, cooperation with 
existing community agencies which 
provide child care for working 
mothers and similar services, pro- 
motion of educational TV, and the 
fostering of moral and spiritual 
values as an integral part of the 
curriculum. 


Business Support Asked 

BUSINESS was again urged to sup- 
port higher education when the 
Commission on Financing Higher 
Education asked that trade and in- 
dustry contribute one-half of 1 per- 
cent of their net income before 
taxes to education. Leaders of in- 
dustry were told that the choice is 
between private gifts and a federal 
subsidy, and that the constant flow 
of college-educated personnel is a 
vital necessity to successful business 
operation. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 5-9, Regional Convention, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Boston. 

April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 

April 15-18, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

April 16-19, National Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

April 16-19, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Des 
Moines. 

April 17-20, Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio and Television, Co- 
lumbus. 

April 30-May 3, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Omaha. 

April 30-May 3, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Chicago. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May 2-3, American Council on 
Education, Chicago. 

May 19-21, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Indianap- 
olis. 

June 24-27, American Home 
Economics Association, Atlantic 
City, N_J. 

June 26-July |, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, Detroit. 

June 30, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 

June 30-July 5, National Educa- 
tion Association, Detroit. 
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Education and National Security. 
Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Council on 
Education, Washington 6, D.C.: 
1951. Pp. v + 60. $.50. 

This joint report is intended to de- 
scribe the nature of our international 
obligations and to suggest ways in 
which education at all levels can con- 
tribute to the total national security 
effort. The moral and physical tasks we 
face in the world today are defined. The 
role the schools and colleges should play 
in fullfilling their responsibilities toward 
the common good is outlined. Problems 
of military manpower are discussed and 
proposed solutions are given consid- 
eration. 


Practical Applications of Demo- 
cratic Administration. Clyde M. 
Campbell, et al. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1952. Pp. x + 325. 
$3.00. 


This symposium takes the view that 
the very foundations of our democratic 
concept of life lie in education. To make 
the democratic process more effective we 
must apply more widely the underlying 
principles of democratic action to the 
relationship between educational adminis- 
trators and the community as a whole. 
The three-part volume presents the gen- 
eral principles ~of democratic educa- 
tional leadership, actual examples of 
how the problem has been met in differ- 
ent communities; and, in the conclusion, 
seeks to draw together the essentials of 
an effective program to develop that lead- 
ership and to take a realistic look at the 
future. 


Teaching Children in the Middle 
Grades. Alvina Treut Burrows. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1952. Pp. xvii + 280. $3.75. 


It is the purpose of this book to pre- 
sent information which will contribute 


to a better understanding of the period 
of middle childhood. Physical and men- 
tal capabilities of children between the 
ages of eight and eleven are discussed, 
together with the role of the teacher to 
insure effective learning and guidance. 
The development of the individual child 
is dealt with quite extensively, although 
methods of group study are also given 
considerable mention. 


Citizens Workbook for Evaluating 
School Buildings. Jack L. Landes 
and Merle R. Sumption. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1951. Pp. 39. $1.50. 

This workbook is intended as an aid 
to the layman in rating a school building 
with particular reference to the educa- 
tional program it is expected to house. 
To help the board member or citizen 
judge his community's facilities, the basic 
items of the physical plant and its site, 
and criterions for evaluating them are 
listed in simple nontechnical terms. A 
rating scale for judging safety, sound- 
ness, adequateness of the building, and a 


chart on which to plot these values aye 
included. 


Understanding Children's Play. 
Ruth E. Hartley, Lawrence K. 
Frank, and Robert M. Goldenson. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 372. 
$3.50. 

This work is the result of a two-year 
Study made by the authors for the pur- 
pose of determining the role of play in 
fostering healthy personality develop- 
ment. The results of the original study 
have been utilized in this book, which 
is intended to help the kindergarten or 
elementary-school teacher in using play 
as a tool of psychological evaluation and 
as a tool of adjustment. Use of clay, 
blocks, graphic materials, and water 
play are described. 





NEW 


Self-Expression through Art. Eliza- 
beth Harrison. Peoria, Il.: Chas. 
A. Bennett Co., 1951. Pp. xiii +- 
112. $4.00. 

The need for the teaching of art and 
the philosophy behind that teaching, as 
well as practical suggestions on methods, 
are included in this book. Criterions for 
judging a child’s work are given. Proj- 
ects for the different elementary grades 
are listed for every season of the year. 


Guidance in Elementary Education. 
Roy DeVerl Willey. New York: 
Harper and Bros., Pp. xii + 825. 
$5.00. 

Guidance in the elementary grades, 
according to the author, needs increased 
emphasis. It is his purpose to introduce 
the classroom teacher to the common 
techniques that have been found most 
useful in actual experience. The psycho- 
logical factors underlying human growth 
and development are discussed, together 
with the mechanics of introducing 
guidance into the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Edu- 
cation. William Clayton Bower. 
Lexington, Ky.: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1952. Pp. xv +- 
214. $3.50. 


The author, professor emeritus of re- 
ligious education at the University of 
Chicago, believes that moral and spirit- 
ual values are intrinsic to the learning 
process. In the classroom and in all 
school activities situations rich in value 
potentials occur. Teachers who are train- 
ed to recognize these value aspects in 
learning situations can help young people 
make these values a part of their lives. 
One chapter of the book covers the sep- 
aration of the church and state and how 
each may fill its own particular function 
in the spiritual and moral education of 
our children. Over-all values, instead of 
religious instruction per se, are stressed 
throughout the book, as are examples 
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of actual experiences and experiments 
on which the book is based. 


They Went to College. Ernest 
Havemann and Patricia Salter 
West. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1952. Pp. x + 
277. $4.00. 

This informally written book is the 
published result of the analysis of the 
answers to 9064 questionnaires that were 
received in the Time, Inc. survey of the 
American college graduate. While the 
authors do not claim to present the final 
word on the subject, the results, for in- 
stance, do reveal such information as 
significant trends in the changing fields 
of study. The material on the earning 
power of graduates is broken down by 
grades, background, participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities, and other cri- 
terions. Churchgoing, politics, marital 
status, the career woman, and the grad- 
uate’s opinion of his alma mater are 
also a few of the other topics discussed. 
Statistical material is clearly presented in 
the form of graphs. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Everyday Mathematics. Douglas, Kin- 
ney, and Ruble. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1951. Pp. 504. $2.48. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Your Art Heritage. Olive L. Riley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. Pp. 320. $3.96. A text for teach- 
ing art in the high school. 

Algebra for Problem Solving. Book 1. 
Freilich, Berman, and Johnson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. Pp. 568. 
$2.88. 

Solid Geometry. Hart and Schult. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1952. Pp. 
198. $2.40. 

Your Health and Safety, Third edition. 
Clemensen and LaPorte. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. Pp. 532. 
$3.32. 


Science. Davis, Burnett, and Gross. 
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New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. 
Pp. 562. $3.44. A textbook of general 
science. 

General Shop for Everyone. Louis V. 
Newkirk. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1952. Pp. 261. $3.20. A text for use 
int the shop. 

Story of Nations. Rogers, Adams, and 
Brown. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1952. Pp. 730. $4.16. A_ high-school 
text. 

The United States and World Relations. 
Lillian T. Mowrer and Howard W. 
Cummings. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952. Pp. 466. $3.48. 

Workbook for Better English. Grade 7. 
Herzberg, Guild, and Hook. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1952. Pp. 172. 88c. 


GUIDANCE 


Choosing the Right College. Annette 
Turngren. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1952. Pp. 149. $2.50. A guide for the 
prospective college student. 

Living and Planning Your Life. New- 
som, Douglas, and Dotson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.,,1952. Pp. 470. 
$3.48. Offers personal and occupational 
guidance for the high-school student. 

Student Councils for Our Times. Joe 
Smith. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. Pp. 110. $2.00. Some ideas 
for making student councils effective. 

Working Your Way Through College. 
Kenneth C.. Rathbun. Westhampton Sta- 
tion, Richmond, Va.: Cavalier Publish- 
ing Co., 1951. Pp. 55. $1.25. A listing 
of a number of money-making ideas and 
sources of aid. 

Occupations. Walter J. Greenleaf. The 
Federal Security Agency, 1951. Pp. 193. 
This basic outline for counselors is 
available for 45c from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Growing through Play; New Play Ex- 
periences for Children. Ruth E. Hartley. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. 62 and 66. 75c each. These 
booklets give examples of the use of 
play in guidance techniques. 


GENERAL 


Business and Economic Research. 
Southern Regional Education Board, 830 
West Peachtree St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
1951. Pp. 51. 50c. A list of selected 
federal agency programs of interest to 
colleges. 


Studies in the Psychology of Reading. 
Morse, Balantine, and Dixon. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Press, 1951. Pp. 188. $2.50 paperbound. 
A monograph on the study of eye-move- 
ment in reading, and the changes in it 
with age. 

A Problem Workbook in Educational 
Psychology. Glenn W. Durflinger. Du- 
buque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951. 
Pp. 212. $3.50. A list of problems by 
subject and suggested references for 
solving them. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Learning Through Seeing. Gaspar Cis- 
neros Barnette. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1951. Pp. 145. $3.75. An ex- 
planation of the principles and methods 
of tachistoscope teaching for the teacher 
and the administrator. 


The Bluebook of 16mm Films. Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Twenty-seventh edition, 1952. Pp. 
172. $1.50. Indexed compilation of 
over 7000 16mm motion picture titles, 
with: sources. Educational films on al- 
most every subject and grade level ap- 
pear in this official DAVI publication. 


Williamsburg Restored. A 44-minute, 
16mm sound and color film available 
through Colonial Williamsburg, Film 
Distribution Section, Box 516, Williams- 
burg, Va. Rental $5.00. 


The Secret Service Story. A 17-minute, 
16mm sound film of the activities of the 
Secret Service in combatting counter- 
feiters and protecting the president. A 
good part of the film is devoted to the 
art of recognizing spurious money. Avail- 
able on free loan through Aetna In- 
surance Co. representatives or Secret 
Service regional offices. 
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ACTIVITIES AREA ALSO SERVES AS LUNCHROOM 
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WITH FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES ~— 
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In-Wall folding tables and benches have 
been proved a practical solution to the 
problem created by increased building 
costs ... Are now specified by more than 
85 percent of all leading school architects. 


Schieber Sales Company 
12710 Burt Road 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
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Toward higher levels of health and scholarship 
through better vision, better posture 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


The welfare of the school child, and 
the efficiency of the teacher, both, 
are benefited by the unique features 
of the American Universal ‘“Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). As the 
child is relieved of postural and vis- 
ual stresses and strains, learning and 
teaching both become easier. And 
better posture, better vision, con- 
tribute directly to improved general 
health. 

Known as the key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom, the ““Ten-Twenty” 
has won praise from educators every- 
where. ft is the only desk with a top 
adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, 


wa 


and level. It is the only one with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment for focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, mini- 
mizing the child’s need to twist its 
body in response to left or right 
hand or eye preferences—and assur- 
ing easy ingress and egress. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel bookbox is roomy, 
easily accessible. 


/™. 
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FREE BOOKLETS: 


“ ‘*Education Grows’’ and 
~~ 


a * ,/ “The Co-ordinated Class- 
= 


~ 


room’’—two informative 
works on recent educational 
developments. Write Dept.8. 


~d ~/ 


ctmetican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


10° slope 


Easy access 
to book-box 


Fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment 
(Top at 20°) 





